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HEN Dwight L. Moody, after a long life spent among 
the world’s greatest moral and religious heroes, was 
asked to name the “twelve most useful men I have 

known,” the first name on his lips was that of Dr. T. J. Barnardo, 
of London. Mr. Moody even went so far as to prepare notes on 
these men with a view to future publication, so that his choice 
of Dr. Barnardo for the first place was not that of sudden in- 
spiration, but rather of settled conviction. What was it that 
Mr. Moody saw in Dr. Barnardo which was so impressive? Let 
us see. 

Dr. Barnardo is the founder of “Homes” for orphans and waifs. 
Nearly 5,000 are always being maintained, educated and taught 
trades by him. In a nutshell this is what he has done and is 
doing every day and night in the year: 

Destitute children of any age or creed, of either sex, and of any 
nationality, are eligible to enter his homes. 

Deaf or dumb, blind or crippled, children, or those otherwise 
diseased, and already given over to death, are, if destitute, always 
eligible. 

The most searching inquiry is made into every application, but 
no really destitute boy or girl is ever rejected. Each case is de- 
termined solely upon its merits, without election and without the 
intervention of wealthy patrons. 

Over 35,000 children have been received since 1866. From forty 
to fifty fresh cases are admitted weekly. 

About 1,500 voung children are now boarded out under the aus- 
pices of the Home. 

Technical training in some one of the fourteen handicrafts 
earried on in the Homes is given to every lad capable of receiv- 
ing it. 

All the girls are brought up in cottages on the family system, 
or are boarded out in rural districts, and carefully instructed in 
the various branches of domestic service. 
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10,013 trained and tested children have already been placed out 
in Canada and the colonies. Of these, over 98 per cent have 
proved successful. 

Four lodging houses and a night refuge open in the metropo- 
lis, and eight “Ever-Open Doors” in provincial towns, are accessi- 
ble throughout all hours of the day and night to homeless “waifs 
and strays” seeking temporary shelter. 

In all 86 distinct Homes, dealing with every age and class of 
destitute and needy childhood, and 24 mission branches, are in- 
cluded within the scope of these institutions. 

Fifteen clergymen of the Church of England are now working 
in connection with these Homes. 

If you sit down and think over all the names of the greatest 
heroes, missionaries, statesmen or philanthropists of the age, 
ean you think of any one else who has done or is doing a greater 
work for humanity than this? Many names will occur to you of 
men who have wrought mighty deeds, have invented revolu- 
tionizing machinery, have converted thousands, transformed the 
currents of trade, found employment for labor and elevated the 
home and community. But when you have considered motives 
and contrasted results, without doubt you will say with Mr. 
Moody that Dr. Barnardo is chief among the most useful men of 
the world. If considered from no other aspect, the saving of 
over 30,000 children from probable lives of vice and crime, which 
would spread and multiply through them indefinitely, would 
alone mark Dr. Barnardo as a prince among benefactors of the 
race. But who is Dr. Barnardo, and what led him to take up 
this lowly and yet magnificent work? 

Thomas John Barnardo is a native of Ireland. At an early age 
he had resolved to become a missionary to China. Desiring to 
equip himself for the vicissitudes of work abroad, he entered 
himself as a student at the London Hospital in Whitechapel 
Road. Here he applied himself to his studies with much reso- 
luteness and success. His first term as a medical student was in 
that gloomy, eventful and ominous year 1866, when there was an 
outbreak of cholera in the east end of London, due to impurities 
in the water supply. He was a true philanthropist, even at this 
early age. It was, therefore, not surprising to find him, a com- 
paratively inexperienced student, entering the lists of volun- 
teers for cholera service. Such volunteers were all too few, as 
the virulence of this mysterious malady in Turkey and Egypt, in 
1865, had created a feeling of despair in the minds of many. The 
first appearance of the disease in England was in 1832, when the 
deaths amounted to 14,807. The second visitation, that of 1819, 
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was much more violent, the deaths in London alone being 14,497, 
and in the whole kingdom 55,181. The proffered assistance was 
accepted by the authorities, who were driven to their wits’ end 
by the horrors of their situation. But the word “fear” did not 
enter into the vocabulary of Dr. Barnardo. Of his personal se- 
curity he seems never to have thought for one moment. In mak- 
ing a house-to-house visitation of the East End poor he literally 
went into “the jaws of death.” 

The scourge soon ceased, but not without carrying off nearly 
5,000 persons in fifteen weeks, in London alone; and then it was 
that the young philanthropist, with a mind imbued with compas- 
sion for the indigent, and thoroughly alive to their necessities, 
found himself once more free to devote his days to attendance 
at the hospital and dissecting room, and most of his evenings to 
study; but he allowed nothing to prevent him setting apart two 
nights a week, and the whole of Sunday, to the conduct of a 
Ragged School, situated in a room in the center of squalid 
Stepney. 

One night Dr. Barnardo was putting out his lights after the 
children had gone, when down by the stove he saw one poor little 
ragged urchin standing without hat or shoes, or stockings. He 
said to the boy, “Boy, it is time for you to go home.” The boy 
never moved. He went on closing things up, and by and by he 
said again, “My boy, why don’t you go home?” The boy said, 
“Tain’t got no home.” Dr. Barnardo did not believe it, but asked 
the boy to come to his house, and after giviug him something to 
eat heard his story. He was an outcast, without father or 
mother, without place to sleep. “Are there more like you?” 
asked Dr. Barnardo. “Lots of ’em,” says the boy. “Will you 
show me some of them?” “Yes, I can show ’em,” says the boy. 

About midnight Dr. Barnardo went out with that boy, and 
they threaded their way down some of the streets of London 
and then into a “close,” and the boy pointed to a kind of a coal 
bin in this area, and he said, “There’s lots 9f ’em in there.” The 
doctor stooped down and lit a match, and there wasn’t a boy 
in there. He thought the boy had been swindling him. But the 
boy wasn’t at all abashed. He says, “Cops been after ’em; they’re 
up on the roof.” And with that the boy went up a brick wall 
onto a tin-covered roof, pulling the doctor up after him. There, 
on that winter night—it happened to be a starlight night—the 
doctor saw thirteen boys cuddled up, and one little boy cuddled 
close to his brother to keep warm; nothing under them but a 
tin roof; nothing over them but the starlit sky. The boy said, 
“Shall I wake ’em?” It occurred to the doctor that he had one 
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boy there and this boy was going to waken thirteen more, and 
he didn’t know what to do with one, so he said, “No.” But that 
night, on that tin roof, he stood and promised God that he would 
devote his life to the outcast boys and children of London. That 
night Dr. Barnardo received his peculiar call for that peculiar 
service. 

One of the strongest characteristics of Dr. Barnardo is his 
trust in God. He trusts Him absolutely for guidance in his work 
and for sending the necessary amount to keep up his many- 
sided work. Commenting on this early period in his life he said 
not long ago in an interview: 

“It was at this time that I began, perhaps more earnestly 
than heretofore, to make constant and daily requests for God’s 
guidance. I often prayed that He would somehow graciously 
interfere, and even stop me by illness or by bringing my plans 
to ncught if I were following mere personal liking in doing this 
work among the poor waifs of Fast London. I remember fre- 
quently in prayer arguing thus with my heavenly Father: ‘Bet- 
ter, O God, that I should die than that I should take up and carry 
on this or any work against Thy will and without Thy presence 
and guidance.’ Thus, constantly seeking to realize his direction, 
I was led one day after much prayer to those remarkable words, 
‘T will guide thee with Mine Eye.’ It seemed to me then, and 
since, that here was all I wanted. TI took these words as a defi- 
nite answer to prayer and as a promise given to myself. Here 
was a pledge of personal guidance which came to me as if God 
had spoken it in my ears and to me alone, and had designed it 
for my peculiar circumstances. Here was a promise upon which 
I might rest content at all times. I remember that with this 
promise there seemed to me no longer room for doubt or uncer- 
tainty in my mind. The ‘I will’ was emphatic. It was as though 
the words were printed in my Bible, in large capitals. At last 
my fears were quieted and I was at peace and rest, for had not 
God spoken? 

“And it was only a few days after that experience that I re- 
ceived an amazing letter, the contents of which were so sur- 
prising, so unexpected, and, as I judged, of so manifestly a provy- 
idential character, that I was brought to a solemn and sudden 
decision concerning my life’s work almost there and then. For 
although many days had passed before I spoke of this letter or 
its contents to any one, or even admitted to myself that I had 
arrived at a crisis in my life, I felt as if the guidance, the answer 
I had been seeking, had been vouchsafed to me in a wonderful 
manner. 
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“The contents of that remarkable letter were to this effect: 
that the writer would provide $5,000 for the furtherance of my 
scheme of child rescue if I felt able, for the present, at all events, 
to give up the thoughts I had entertained of China, and would be 
content to remain in England, and to establish in East London 
a Home for Waif and Stray Children. No other condition was 
attached! That letter came from a well-known member of «’ar- 
liament, whom I had up to that time never met, but who after- 
ward became, and continued until his death, a warm and close 
and generous friend of the work of God in my hands. It will 
be understood with what wonder and amazement I received 
such an unexpected intimation at such a time and from a person 
to whom I suppesed IT was absolutely unknown!” 

That single street Arab who had shown to Dr. Barnardo thirty- 
four years ago the necessities of the destitute waifs and strays 
of London started Dr. Barnardo into his life work. He made a 
eareful investigation of the great East End problem, and al- 





though oppressed with its vast misery he quietly began to do 
what he could in a small way. He took this one poor little fel- 
low into his lodgings for two or three weeks, and then two or 
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three more. As he picked up others he put them in lodging 
At one time in this early period he hed as many as fifty chil- 
Gren who were being lodged about him. He had them sent to 
the common day school during the d: 


and provided for their 





wants throvgh help from friends and some fellow students, be- 
sides giving all he could spare himself. 

The first regular Home was established in 1868. It was a small 
and very poor affair; a ramshackle, broken-down place; but Dr. 
Barnardo and the young men associated with him thought it 
was a Paradise. They whitewashed the walls and serubbed the 
floors themselves. Two or three men who are in distinguished 
positions were with him, but they were soon ealled of to other 
things. Dr. Barnardo sent his first little boy to Canada in 1867, 
so that as far back as that year he began Canadian emigration, 
and continued to send oceasional parties until 1882, when he 
started organized emigration on a large scale, and now over 
10,000 boys and girls have been placed out in Canada and the 
colonies, of whom less than 2 per cent have failed. In all, close 
upon 36,000 children have been rescued trom the streets. These 
have been educated and trained, and, where possible, given in- 
dustrial, technical training, and placed out in life. 

Our readers are perhaps more or less acquainted with the dis- 
tinguishing features of this unique work as it is earried on at 


present. Most orphanages and institutions have certain rules 
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for the admission of candidates. This one requires only that 
the child must be destitute. It searches them out. It doesn’t 
wait for them to come. There are a varying number of expert 
men and women always at work searching the common lodging 
houses, the streets and lanes of squalid parts of the great cities, 
in Leeds, Liverpool, Newcastle, Cardiff, Batu, Birmingham, Bris- 
tol, and Plymouth. Recently they opened in Portsmouth, and in 
all these towns they have places where the doors are always 
open. The idea of Dr. Barnardo is that in every great center of 
population there should be a door open at which the feeblest 
little knock or cry of a waif child can be heard. None are ever 
refused if destitute; it does not matter what sex, creed, age, 
country, language, or what physical condition. They come to 
him deaf and dumb, blind, crippled, maimed for life, with their 
features horribly distorted, at times often with the hand of 
death upon them, so that they are there but a short time. The 
doors are never closed against any little children. 

When Dr. Parnardo was asked once concerning the matter of 
money to carry on his work, he said: 

“The question of money is never allowed to enter into a can- 
didate’s acceptance or not; I mean to say whether he has money 
or whether we have. I receive children when I have not a penny 
in hand. I have never said that I would not take in a child be- 
cause my funds are out: on the other hand, I do refuse cases 
where they have a little money, because they are not absolutely 
destitute. I send them to other doors, which will be opened by a 
silver or golden key. I admit about eight cases every twenty- 
four hours. I always have a family of nearly 5,000 under my 
care. Of this number, between 500 and 600 will be maimed, crip- 
pled, or helpless for life; and it was to assist me in earing for 
these that the Young Helpers’ League was formed, and of which 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales is the patroness. ‘I'he 
late Duchess of Teck was our president; the Duchess of York is 
the vice president of the league.” 

When Dr. Barnardo was asked by a friend, “ave any of your 
girls and boys made a mark in the world?” he replied: “I have 
had some very remarkable cases indeed. Some of my girls have 
married persons in very superior ranks of life. I have boys who 
are clergymen, Nonconformist ministers, lawyers, doctors; I have 
two lads who have been ealled to the bar. One of these was 
recentiy an unsuccessful candidate for Parliamentary honors. 
The rank and file of my boys are composed of mechanics and 


laborers. Of carpenters, blacksmiths, sailors, tailors, brush- 
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makers, bootmakers, printers, matmakers, tinsmiths, and other 
trades, I have an immense number.” 

Dr. Barnardo is a very strong advocate of boarding out chil- 
dren, and he does all he can to break up the barrack plan, pre- 
ferring the family system. For the girls no other system is em- 
ployed. 

There has been a gradual growth of the income of the Homes 
since 1867, when the work had been already one year in exist- 
ence. In that year the income was only £214 15s. The vearly 
average now has reached the magnificent total of £147,042 15s 2d. 
The gross total in thirty and a half years was £1,844,359 12s. 5d. 
The largest legacy left since 1890 was that of £9,137 in 1892. A 
curious conditional legacy accrued to the Homes in 1896 under 
the will of the late Rev. P. S. Glubb, of Falmouth, who left £800 
to the work on condition that a further £800 was subscribed by 
the donors, and that the Bishop of London and the Deans of 
St. Paul’s and Westminster would testify after inquiry that “this 
charity is fairly doing the work which Dr. Barnardo advertises 


” 


himself as doing,” and provided his accounts are audited and 
tested by some independent authority. The conditions have been 
fully satisfied. 

Here is a good story told by Dr. Barnardo. One day when he 
was particularly anxious to leave the office early, a woman, not 
by any means well dressed, arrived, and although politely told 
that it was impossible to see him, as he had an important en- 
gagement to fulfil, insisted that the matter she had to bring 
before him was one of urgency. By this means she obtained an 
audience. At great length she inquired into the work of the 


Homes, and showing no disposition to leave, Dr. Barnardo said 





she really must excuse him. Would she call 





? : 1 


Thereupon this mysterious person, who had not even given her 
name, opened her hand-bag and drew forth a roll of bank notes, 
and selecting three, asked him to devote the money to certain 
branches of his work. She was gone in a trice—before even the 
doctor had discovered that the gift amounted to no less than 
£3,000, 

In December, 1894, the funds of the institution were almost 
exhausted. From old experience, Dr. Barnardo always expects 
to receive one-sixth of his annual income in the last month of the 


year. He ought, therefore, according to the law of averages, to 





have had £22,000 in the closing month of the year, when he had 
arranged to make some heavy payments, which could only be 
done if £22,000 came to hand. The 27th of December revealed 
the fact that the monthly gifts only came to £15,787. He made 
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his dilemma the subject of earnest prayer, and although there 
was no response for some days, the considerable sum of £4,662 : 
was paid in on the 31st by donors who for the most part had no ‘ 
idea why they were moved to pay just then. 





Some weeks ago Founders’ Day was celebrated at Dr. Barnar- 
do’s Homes, and an editor of The Christian, of London, was 
present at the ceremonies. His description of the exercisés and 
especially of the different training departments, will be of inter- 
est to every reader of Our Day. He writes: 

“The great buildings, so clean and admirably kept, were gay 
in a holiday dress of crimson draping and flags of all nations, 
and from an early hour large numbers of visitors thronged the 
various departments, inspecting the work and catechizing the 
workers in this great hive of industry. 

“Passing from room to room, each capacious and well-lit, 
one saw, first of all, the blacksmith and wheelwright shops, 
where sturdy lads, intelligent and self-reliant, were deftly ham- 


mering gleaming iron rods into shape, or with rapid strokes | 
from an adze, preparing the spokes of a wheel. Close by is the 
bakery, spotlesslv kept, and busy with the rapid movements of | 


the white-capped and aproned youths who knead, weigh and 
shape the loaves. The master baker allows a glimpse of one of 
the ovens, a long iron cavern, a 


nd of a storeroom full of good 
bread and wholesome cake. ‘S 


1 
ix hundred loaves are baked 
daily,’ he adds, with a smiling pride in the neatness of the estab- 
lishment. 

“Upstairs there are workshops of many kinds, all noticeable 
for the spirit of concentration and industry shown by the lads, 
and for kindly instruction and oversight. The tailoring rooms 
were lively with the rattle of machines and the shears of the 3 
cutters-out. In the printers’ room much tasteful work was 
shown, and the harness department was resplendent with ter- 
raced heights of leather and gleaming brass. Everywhere an in- 
spection revealed care and thoroughness, and one could not fail 
to conclude that the sound character of the instruction so ob- 
vious in each section has much to do with the success of the 
doctor's lads in after life. 








“Among the clattering looms of the matmakers, among the 
shavings and gluey odors of the carpenters, in the magnificent 
kitchens where giant coppers are giving forth such grateful 
steam, the same spirit and methods compel one’s attention. 
The great organization has attained that happy pitch when the 
maximum of personal care results in the minimum of friction 
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and worry: ‘The work is well done, because it is done in the best 
spirit and under skilful training. 
“Certainly, amid so much that was a delight to the thousands 





of visitors, the chief attraction was Her Majesty’s hospital! for 
sick waifs. Had Elizabeth Varrett Prowning seen this excel- 
lent institution, she might have penned a sequel to her “Cry of 
the Children,” for the pitiful little sufferers have here all the 
“are and skill that Christian love and medical science can afford. 
Centered in each ward was a mass of lovely flowers; every little 
coverlet shone red in the summer sun, and the pervading 
influence of this palace of pain was one of stillness and rest. 
Here a tiny mortal heaved a sigh of satisfaction with a toy ora 
blossom; there a weird boy of ten, in the grip of consumption, 
sank back onto his pillow with a pathetic gesture of relief. The 
babies have a ward to themselves, and were especial favorites 
with their many boy and girl visitors, the convalescents exhibit- 
ing their prowess, under the care of motherly nurses, in riding 


| acts on prodigious rocking horses. 
“The annual meeting, which was held in the playgrounds, par- 
£ Ys ] 


took largely of the nature of practical illustrations of the work 
rather than speechmaking. The musical drills and gymnastie 
exercises by hundreds of little men and women, the ‘soldiers and 
sailors’ tug of war, and other notable features, were as welcome 
as ever. Interest naturally centered, however, in the ‘march past’ 
of 250 stalwart emigrant lads and lassies who sail on Saturday 
next for Canada, and in the seemingly endless procession of for- 
mer inmates who, having been placed in situations at home, have 





kept their positions with credit for periods varying from one to 
ten years.” 
Dr. Barnardo is one of those rare men who are built to com- 





mand and direct large operations. His face is bright, open and 
sincere. He is never worvied, at least it is not noticeable to the 
outside world. One is impressed with his robust Christian man- 
hood. We was married in 1872 to Miss Elmslie and they have sev- 
eral sons and daughters. 

What most impresses one about this work of Dr. Barnardo is 
not alone its magnitude, great as that is, but the Christian faith 
required to carry on such a work. Founded on faith in God’s 
guidance, it has grown to wonderful proportions. Without the 
constant flow of gifts it could hardly exist an hour. But the in- 
. tense and perfect faith in God to carry the work on, and constant 

prayer, has elevated it above the sordid enterprises of the or- 
dinary world and made it what it is, a beacon light to thousands 
of young men and women who might otherwise today be carry- 
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ing the burglar’s grip, haunting the dens of vice or occupying 
cells in prison wards. To the destitute, homeless little chil- 
dren, who are never turned away, it is the one hope of their 
moral as well as physical preservation. 

Mr. Moody was right when he placed Dr. Barnardo among the 
“most useful men I have known.” His example is an inspira- 
tion to every man or woman who seeks to help the world up- 
ward. 


SYMPATHY 
Keyes BECKER 


Bare as the naked branches of dead trees, 
Whose chilly fingers grope to leaden skies; 

So bare of worthy deeds the life that sees 
Distress, and will not sympathize. 


But green and grateful as the fronded palm, 
Inviting shelter from the scorching ray; 
So all-refreshing is the life whose calm 
And healing sympathy pervades each day. 


























FUTURE OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


By GEORGE B. CONSTANS 





HE subject of electricity, like philosophy, is a boundless 

ocean, only a few little corners of which have been ex- 

plored. What lies beyond, our wisest sages dare not 
predict. Some. like Edison, have found means to apply the power 
in several practical ways for the benefit of the world. Others, 
like Professor Hertz, of Germany, have gone into it deeper, but 
purely as students. Their work was to find out more of its 
possibilities, by seeking to find out more about its inherent qual- 
ities. Prof. Hertz’s life was cut short at the early age of 37, 
but not before he had demonstrated his remarkable discovery 
of what is now universally known as “Iflertzian waves.” He re- 
ceived the Rumford medal in 1890 for his demonstration that 
there were “not only etherial undulations in the propagation 
of electric force, but also that these undulations could be made 
tangible and tractable. Charged with messages at one un- 
bridged interval, they delivered them all but instantly at the 
other, crossing space without any kind of material interven- 
tion.” 

It was Prof. Hertz who made possible wireless telegraphy, 
which is in its infancy as yet. Several other great students in 
technical institutions worked along this line as successors to 
Prof. Hertz and met with some measure of success, but it re- 
mained for Gugliemo Marconi, an Anglo-Italian, to gather to- 
gether the various ideas on the subject and incorporate them 
with consummate adroitness into an entirely practicable scheme. 
According to Prof. Slaby, who was supported in his independent 
investigation along this line by Emperor William, “Marconi 
worked with means the entire meaning of which no one before 
him had recognized. He had grasped the, fact that such teleg- 
raphy was only possible by earth connection and long extended 
upright wires.” This was his original contribution to the suc- 
cess which he has achieved. 

As Marconi’s mother was an English woman, he decided to 
take his system to England for trial there four years ago. No 
sooner had he landed than he was engaged by the postoffice 
authorities to demonstrate its merits on Salisbury Plain. Later 
he signaled operations across the British Channel, a distance 
of nine miles, and it was not long before he began experiments 
between ship and shore, until he found himself able to keep in 
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touch with an ironclad, twelve miles away. The result of his 
demonstrations was the formation of the Wireless Telegraph 
Company. This company opened regular etherial connection be- 
tween Bournemouth and Alum Bay, a distance of fifteen miles, 
and later established a third station at Durston Castle, which is 
just eighteen miles from the Isle of Wright. Up to that time 
this was the longest distance spanned by wireless signals, but 
since then it has been tried successfully for fifty miles. 

When Marconi visited the United States last year and reported 
the yacht race with such success, he excited wide iterest in his 
invention. The improvements which have since been made have 
aroused even greater curiosity and the commercial value of the 
invention has been much increased. 

A brief description of the Marconi apparatus would be neces- 
sary for any one who desires to be informed on this subject. 
The transmitter consists of two small brass spheres, fitted in an 
insulated case, and half immersed in oil, for the regularizing of 
the emitted radiations, one end being connected to earth, the 
other with an elevated conductor. The current is applied by a 
powerful induction coil, controlled by a Morse key. ‘shus the 
waves that travel abroad, as the sparks which pass between the 
globular terminals, are impressed with communications in the 
familiar dot and dash alphabet. This is a serious defect, it is 
said, since they can be picked up through easy contrivances at 
any point over the widening circuit of undulatory diffusion. 

The receiver is an exhausted glass tube less than two inches 
long and one-tenth of an inch in diameter, with sealed-in con- 
ducting wires, separated by a shallow layer of nickel and silver 
filings. These in their ordinary loose state are almost perfect 
insulators; but no sooner are they impinged upon Hertzian 
waves than they cohere and conduct. A highly sensitive de- 
tector is thus obtained and its sensitiveness is increased by the 
attachment to it of an insulated wire raised to a height of 100 
feet, which serves to collect vibrations running to waste. The 
messages are recorded in the usual way by a Morse ink writer. 
The current excited is suflicient to start a delicate relay by 
which a more powerful battery is thrown into the circuit. 

Dr. Slaby, of Germany, to whom we have already referred, as 
a result of his experiments, is of the opinion that the signaling 
distance varies proportionately to the height of the vertical 
eonductor. For example he estimates that with an altitude of 
260 feet he can bridge the Strait of Dover, while a wire lifted a 
mile and a fifth might lend power to cross the Atlantic. This 
would seem extremely doubtful if it were not for the wonder- 
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ful discoveries which are daily being made in the electric field. 
Prof. Hertz demonstrated that etherial electric waves travel at 
the rate of 186,000 miles a second. If the time should ever come, 
therefore, when the Atlantic can be bridged by the Marconi sys- 
tem, the United States can hold instant intercourse with Europe. 

The question has already doubtless been on the mind of the 
reader, why it is that such an important discovery should have 
waited so long. Why did not Morse follow the wireless system 
instead of the system he did adopt for telegraphing? It will 
probably be with surprise that we learn that Morse and Gale did 
experiment along this line, running parallel wires on each bank 
of the Susquehanna river as early as 1842. As far back as 1849 
an English student of electricity by the name of Wilkins sng- 
gested the possibility of establishing communication between 
England and France by sending the current over the water. The 
present system of wire and cable seemed to promise so much 
more, that such ideas were allowed to drop, and the whole aim 
of inventors was to make discoveries along the line which prom- 
ised so much larger direct profits. 

It was not until twelve vears ago that general attention was 
drawn to the subject, and this happened by a peculiar cireum- 
stance. A dynamo near London became accidentally connected 
with the earth. Asa result all railway telegraphs in the signal 
boxes of South London were temporarily put out of order, and 
the currents flowing through the earth were perceived in the 
telegraphs as far north as Leicester and as far south as Paris. 
Such a remarkable manifestation of eiectrie energy and its 
peculiar properties led students to take up the problem again 
with the results already noted. 

What is to be the future of this new system? Prof. Silvanus 
Thompson, who has given the subject much study, is of the opin- 
ion that the road to commercial success consists in “establishing 
real syntony between the sending and receiving apparatus, to 
render it as far as possible sensitive and independent, without 
which such systems will become too costly and too unmanage- 
able for commercial ends.” 

A word of explanation may be desirable. When the trans- 
mitter of wireless telegraphy sends forth a spark the electric 
waves travel in every direction. When a stone is thrown into 
the water the ripples grow wider and wider in every direction. 
In the same way, though with the velocity of light, do the 
Hertzian waves travel. At present any one with the necesasry 
receiving apparatus can take the message within the limit. Or 
if any one else should set up another sparking apparatus. he can 
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so disturb the etherial atmosphere that the message will not be 
received by those for whom it is intended. As Prof. Thompson 
points out, and as another writer has perhaps more clearly 
stated, this great defect may be overcome as follows: “The 
principle of resonance may be applied. This is a method of elec- 
trical tuning analogous to the principle in accordance with 
which, when a note is played on a violin, the corresponding chord 
of a piano near by will vibrate in sympathy. In this way dif- 
ferent instruments and currents may be individualized.” 

If this defect in the present system can be overcome the sys- 
tem will be wonderfully increased in value. If it should then 
be possible to find a way in which these messages can be com- 
pelled to follow a single direction, then it would be of stilt 
greater value. If, again, it should be possible to establish some 
system of repeaters which would carry a message any distance 
desired, then it might be said to be perfected. At present the 
longest distance messages have been sent and received is fifty 
miles. It is estimated that 100 miles is the outside limit at 
which messages can be expected to be delivered. It is pointed 
out that the long distances on wires have been accomplished by 
relay systems and at present nothing has yet been devised to 
meet this in wireless telegraphy. 

So far as the system stands at present it is quite clear how far 
it will be available. It will make unnecessary submarine con- 
nection between islands and the mainland. It will be of immense 
yalue to armies wishing to co-operate in case of a siege. It 
would permit easy communication between lighthouses and 
passing ships. It would be of great value in all cases of com- 
munication between ships and the shore. Only a few weeks ago 
it was pointed out that the approach of vessels to New York 
could be signaled several hours before they would be discovered 
by the marine observers at Fire Island or at Atlantie Highlands. 
Already the Lloyds maintain a signaling service with their 
steamers. The system has also been tried successfully in the 
explosion of distant mines. These practical ways all indicate 
but a small part of what may be expected. 

The opportunities are so vast, the possibilities so wonderful, 
that when the great inventor comes who succeeds to the im- 
provements which Marconi has introduced, then we may expect 
that the three or four seemingly impossible improvements may 
be made, and the whole world put in instant touch. Some even 
predict that we shall telegraph through the earth as well as 
around it. When that time comes, China will be no farther away 
than our next-door neighbor. 























MR. SHELDON’S EXPERIMENT 


By a Staff Editor 


HEN a staff editor of Our Day wrote for the Septem- 
ber issue of last year a descriptive article on Mr. Shel- 
don’s ideal daily paper, the Montreal Witness, he little 

dreamed that he would so soon see a paper issued under Mr, 
Sheldon’s editorial control. The Topeka Capital, hitherto known 
only as the leading daily paper of Kansas, attained a world- 
wide circulation through the experiment lasting only one week. 
We call it “experiment” advisedly, since it demonstrated little 
or nothing more than the popularity of the famous author of 
“In His Steps.” It was not sufficiently prolonged to prove that 
a paper conducted on its high plane of morals could be published 
successfully from a financial standpoint. To many it was a 
disappointment, since it did not emphasize the “news” feature 
as had been anticipated, but rather what is commonly ealled in 
newspaper Offices, the “literary” feature. Those who had antic- 
ipated something out of the ordinary were well repaid and the 
simply curious subscriber got the full worth of his money. The 
paper was a curiosity and yet it was in no sense “freakish.” It 
was too good, and edited with too high a purpose for such an 
epithet. Had an announcement been made in its columns that 
Mr. Sheldon would continue as its editor for three months and 
that the paper would be sent for that period at the usual rates, 
it might then have been possible to predict with some certainty 
what the support of such a paper would be. 

There were many things about this experiment which the 
critic would wish had been different. A small city like Topeka 
has comparatively poor facilities for securing the news of the 
world. Its printing offices do not have the latest type for 
proper display of headlines and sub-heads. Its printers are not 
trained to a high standard of artistic printing so as to bring out 
all that an article contains. The presses are only capable of 
handling about 50,000, or at most 100,000 papers daily, and the 
postoffice force is weak. With such handicaps it is wonderful 
that Mr. Sheldon succeeded so well as he did. 

The scope of the present article is intended to cover in gen- 
eral outline only the features of each of the six issues which 
Mr. Sheldon edited, and make it convenient for reference after 
the papers themselves have long been consigned to the flames. 
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In the first issue Mr. Sheldon laid down some rules which make 
it easy for us to cover each number and arrange the articles 
in their order of importance, and what is more, he indicated what 
he considered should be the aim of a Christian daily. In brief, 
it is as follows: 1. A newspaper in which the word “news” will 
be defined as anything in the way of daily events which the pub- 
lic ought to know for its development and power in a life of 
righteousness. 2. Thoroughly non-partisan. 3. Prohibition of 
the liquor traffic. 4. Prominence to social questions. 5. Abhor- 
rence of war. 6. Not dogmatic on such questions as “finance,” 
“tariff” or “expansion.” 7. Main purpose to influence readers to 
seek first the kingdom of God. 8. Editorial or other articles 
signed. 9. No Sunday paper, but a Saturday evening paper in- 
stead for Sunday reading. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


At the head of the first column is a morning prayer by Bishop 
Vincent. The world news in its order is as follows: The story 
of 50,000,000 people starving in India, introduced by a personal 
appeal from Mr. Sheldon. 2. The War Spirit a Disease. 3. Prohi- 
bition as Tested in Kansas. 4. Colorado the Mecca of Consump- 
tives and the questions involved. 5. Idleness Caused by Saloon. 
The second page is for editorials, exchanges and book notes. 
After the opening editorial already referred to, the only other 
editorial of special importance is one on market reports, in 
which it is stated that the only reports to be given will be quo- 
tations of actual transactions. On this page also appears a ecar- 
toon from The Ram’s Ilorn on the army eanteen which intro- 
duces an appeal for a demonstration against the canteen. 

age 3 is telegraphie and Kansas news. Prominence is given 
to the Kentucky political troubles, appeal of Boers to McKinley. 
recent reform legislation of Congress and the appointments of 
Methodist ministers in Kansas. 

2-age 4 is devoted to local news of Topeka. The leading arti- 
cle tells how 612 signed the temperance pledge. The second arti- 
cle reports the meeting against cigarettes, the third tells how 
the Rock Island railroad will avoid rumbling by use of metallic 
ties, the fourth is the story of Washburn College by its Presi- 
dent. 

Page 5 is contributed and miscellaneous matter. The first arti- 
cle is a “write-up” of Kansas, the second was part of an address 
by Justice Brewer regarding the Philippines, the third is a review 
of the kindergarten and its history, and the fourth is the story 
of Bethany College. 
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Page 6 devotes less than a column to the markets and the rest 
of the paper is advertising, which is characterized by the total 
absence of patent medicine and other questionable advertising 
matter. Corset ads. were ruled out on the ground that corsets 
were injurious to women and a Bible firm had its advertisement 
rejected because it promised-a $3 Bible for $1. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The four leading news articles for Wednesday morning were 
“Sunday Observance,” “Experiments in New Zealand,” “Progress 
of Socialism in Massachusetts,” “Prison Reform in Kansas.” 
Frank Beard contributes a great cartoon against war. The lead- 
ing editorial discusses “What Can We Do to Make This a Better 
City?” and is an appeal for the members of the sixty-tive church- 
es of Topeka to unite on all questions of righteousness and the 
needs of humanity. Attention is called to “Liquor Advertising in 
Magazines,” and a mass of testimony is presented showing the 
value of prohibition as opposed to license. <A peculiarly good ar- 
ticle is one drawing a comparison between Topeka and Leaven- 
worth. Leavenworth, with $36,500 from saloons, is shown to be 
paying a half larger tax rate than Topeka with only $400 in 
fines and enforced prohibition. The telegraphic news shows that 
England opposes our desire to be a peacemaker in South Africa, 
that morals in Washington have improved, announces the resig- 
nation of President Gates of Iowa College, and a turn for the bet- 
ter in Kentucky affairs. The local news covers the Railway Y. 
M. C. A. work, meeting of the millers of Kansas, educational 
work of the state and a temperance meeting. The society editor 
shows the cost of leading society events in Topeka for one week. 
The three contributed articles emphasize Kansas as a corn and 
wheat state, the Saloon and American Cities, and the History of 
the Army Canteen. Another cartoon from The Ram’s Horn il- 
lustrates an article showing how much liquor has been sent to 
our new dependencies in the past three years. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

The Thursday issue emphasizes as its most important article 
“Infidelity Among Bohemians.” The second shows that Mor- 
monism makes few converts in Utah, the third makes some reve- 
lations on tax dodging, and the fourth calls for representation 
for minorities. The cartoon shows a man lying about his taxes, 
and on this page also Mr. Sheldon calls for a union of Christen- 
dom to preserve the Sabbath and defend the home. The leading 
editorial states the world’s greatest need to be regenerated 
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humanity. Large space is devoted to “Railroad Discriminations 
and the Trusts.” Items from the Brewers’ Journal, the State 
Library and Child Study complete the topics handled on this 
page. The telegraphic news reviews Jabor legisiztion at Wash- 
ington, announces that the South African war wili continue, notes 
the increase in value of farm property in recent years and the 
death of T. K. Beecher. The local news is devoted principally to 
the Commercial Club, a temperance lecture, the cigarette evil 
and power of women. The taxes of two Kansas counties are 
compared, one with license, the other with no license, showing 
the taxes are higher in the county favoring license. The con- 


tributed page devotes its leading column to “Kansas Live Stock.” 





Then comes the “Ethics of Socialism,” “Collections of the State 
Historical Society” and the “Saloon Must Die.” 


“RIDAY MORNING. 


Friday morning’s paper opens with a renewed appeal for fund: 


for famishing India, referring to the distribution of $20,090,000 in 


dividends by the Standard Oil Company. Next comes “Social Set- 
tlements” with a personal note by the editor declaring that “to 
save humanity we must live with it and feel for it at first hand.” 
Dr. Parkhurst appeals “Against 
Publie Utilities’ is discu 


war. The leading editori 





Ownership of 


he cartoon is neninst 





Issues” and declares 





there are two creat moral issues before the country, “Lhe Lianor 
Problem” and “The Social Problem.” “Municipal Ownership,” 
me ppea! for ¢ ner Tlumor.’ and an “Army Canteen Bill” 


complete the editorial topics. The Topeka Y. M. C. A. and Co- 


operation also appear. The telegraphic page calls attention to 
reform bills pending in Congress, China fighting “open door” 
policy, the Mothers’ Learwue., and President Schurman on Our 


Duty to Porto Rico. The local news reviews work of Women’s 








Clubs, the police departinent, Topeka Y. M. C. A., and calls atten- 
tion to the ix oa nga state temper issioner. ‘The 
' ers I ng in Wrecks of Ships 

( 1 by lique nd Toye rvice 

SATURDA MORNING 

The Saturday morning pape opens with an article on “Sunday 
Observances headed by the Lord’s commandment, “Remember 
the Sabbath Dav.” ete. “A Christian Daily” is a valuable article 
from the pen of the editor of the Montreal Witness. and the 
third article cleims that the idea of uniform Sundar Sehool les- 
sons originated in Kansas. Two features of this page are a 
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poem, “If Christ Should Come Today,” by Helen A. Beard, wife 
of the famous cartoonist of The Ram's Horn, and a song by Rey. 
ix. S. Ufford, author of “Throw Out the Life Line.” Mr. Shel- 
don’s father advocates reform in funeral customs. The leacin 
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editorial addresses four open letters to those who make an: 


handle liquor, those who enforce the laws and those who drink. 
The rest of the page is devoted to the benefits of the ministerial 
pay 


union of Topeka 





. discussed by the ministers; church notices and 
the announcements for the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. The telegraphic news calls attention to the fact 
that corrupticn is almost obsolete in Congress, Attacks on Stan- 
dard Oil Trust, Advance of English Toward Pretoria, and Growth 
of Y.P.S.C.E. The local news is made up mostly of interviews 
with Topeka doctors on Prevention of Disease and the News of 


the State House. The contributed page covers the Increasing 





Acreage of Alfalfa, Young People’s Federation of Topeka for 


Cood Citizenship, Anti-Saloon Leseue and the Sunday Scho 


Lesson. A very unusual announcement appeared on the edi- 


torial page stating that cemplaints had been made about an ad- 


vertisement. 
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and Riches, M e, Wealth, Evil Drink, War, The ture, 
and a Great Bible Oration. Some Facts of I rest a 
the Bible also appear, the Bible’s History, > Muller’s Bibl 
and Daniel Webster’s Epitaph. Mr. Sheldon’s edit : } 
first page is Important, since it declares a st S ) : 
ind savs “We need more divinity to make our lives complete.” 

The report for the week from the business oftice announ 
that the daily average circulation for the six numbers was 
SS4. When to this number is added the ‘enormous cireulat t 
will have in Eneland as a result of the millions of eco 
‘In Ilis Steps” sold there, it is seen what ar importan \\ 
it was in Mr. Sheldon’s life. That it will result in ere eood is 
not to be doubted for an instant. The sincerity of the editor 


at the helm was manifest on every page. Whether such paper 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By R. E. S.* 


OHN AMOS COMENIUS, the ancient educator, the man to 

whom our present common school system owes much of its 

effectiveness, gives, as one of the aims of education, the 
promotion and development of the religious life. In his “Great 
Didactic” he says, “In order to educate the young carefully it is 
necessary....that the seed of honor sown in them be brought to 
a happy growth by pure and continuous teaching....that their 
minds be given over to the true knowledge of God....that they 
may grow accustomed....to love and honor the Father of Light 
above all things.” 

Pestalozzi and Froebel have this same ideal. Pestalozzi would 
consider “physical and intellectual education as merely leading 
to a higher aim—that man may act....as an instrument of that 
All-wise and Almighty Power that called him into life.” 

The basis of Rousseau’s educational system is that everything 
in nature is good and pure while all things artificial are bad. 
Hence the child must be taught, or, rather, allowed to be natural. 
He, too, recognizes and emphasizes the principle that the main 
end of education is to make the child better, voth as a child 
andasaman. Learning and knowledge are secondary always to 
goodness. That education is a failure which does not make the 
child stronger fn character and better able to cope with the 
temptations of after life. 

The school system of today contains nothing of importance 
which is not found in the methods of these reformers. So thor- 
oughly are the principles of these master minds embedded in 
our present education that one might almost question the per- 
manence of any system not based on this idea which they all 
make so prominent—the idea of the paramount necessity of the 
religious training. 

President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University tells us that 
there is a time in a child’s life, from about the age of twelve 
to sixteen, when he is especially susceptible to direct religious 


* This valuable article was brought out by the offer of the Woman’s National Sabbath 
Alliance to pay $25.00 for the best literary production on the subject. A teacher of high 





rank Massachusetts is the author, and desires not to have the full nume appear owing to 
the personal experiences reported in these pages. 
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influences. It is a well-known fact that the majority of con- 
versions occur at this period. At this formative stage of a 
child’s life all his evil impulses are at war with the good impres- 
sions and Christian influences of his earlier years. If, to the 
training of a Christian home, be added the influence of a Chris- 
tian schoolroom, the forces of good are very likely to win in the 
contest. 

I can well remember the time in my own experience when I 
began to be tender of my inner life; when I withdrew, to some 
extent, my confidence from my mother; when I began to think 
for myself and no longer accepted the belief and instruction of 
my parent, without question. It was then that the influence of 
the Christian teachers of my early school days was strongly felt. 
I realized that other people—men and women whom I loved and 





respected and in whose wisdom and goodness I had full confi- 
dence—also believed that the religion of Jesus Christ was the 
ene thing needful. 

In analyzing a child's character, in trying to find out what 
has made him just what he is, it is impossible to determine how 


much is due to home influence, how much to Sunday Sehool, to 





day school, to books, to the street or to other sources. Cert 





it is, that when the influence of home, of Sat 
day school tend in the same direction, the ¢ 
ht thinking, which will stand him in good 
made. <A 


young man of my acquaintance says that the main thing which 





of right living and ri 
decision is 


stead at the critical time when the real 





saved him from skepticism was the remembrance spected 
primary teacher’s Christian life amidst the irritations of the 
schoolroom. Several pupils ef this same teacher were particular 
to send word to her when they united with the church, years 
after leaving her room. 





Just as certain is it that many children, com 
and ill-kept homes, find, in the schoolreem their first taste of 
brightness, of harmony, of religion, and even of morality. To 


such children, the teacher is the impersonation of all that is 





rood and beautiful; her slightest word is treasured and her 
slightest act regarded and remembered. Especially in a school 
of this kind, a word of personal interest from the teacher may 
never be forgotten. 

In all branches of the school curriculum, the primary teacher 
is expected to plan her work with reference to the work of the 


higher grades. She must train her pupils to multiply small 
numbers by the method which is easiest to use with large num- 


bers. She must see to it that her children 
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habits of study; that they learn nothing which must be unlearned 
later. Much of the religious training, too, in these grades will 
be in the formation of right habits and the creation of Christian 
influences and impressions. Surely the Christian teacher has 
the right to expect that the principles of religion instilled into 
the child’s mind will, just as surely as the principles of mathe- 
matics, prove a safe foundation for the more complex problems 
of later vears. 

Froebel, the “apostle of childhood,’ would have his kinder- 
gartners train the little children in Christian living. “The boy’s 
life,” he says, “should be a prayer of Jesus expressed in conduct 


hl 


and in deeds.” From the recognition of God in Nature as the 
Va ~ , or « ar } +7 av 

reator, as 1OVINZ i eT, £ OUL a t! 
Creator, as the loving Father, he would have th 


i 
he child come to 
a personal realization of God in a spiritual sense and to real 
unity with Him. 

Sehool forms a large part of a child’s life: but it is only a 
part, nevertheless. A child is no more homogeneous in his na- 
ture than is an adult, and, having much less self-eontrol, he 
shows a different side of his character with every new environ- 
ment. The home, the street and the schoolroom, each has a 
setting ofitsown. Often is a teacher told by parents that “John 
is never troublesome at home.” But John is an only child at 
home and can be reasoned with, while at school he is one of 
fifty and must obey without reasoning. So, in many eases, the 
child who is good at home does not really adapt himself to the 
changed conditions of the schoolroom, and becomes a puzzle to 
himself, his parents and his teacher. Especially in the higher 
grades, as the child nears the critical time, is there a great gap 
between his school life and his out-of-school life. I have had, 
in school, a number of earnest little Christian Endeavorers who 
really meant to be true to their pledge, vet seemed to make no 
connection between their religious and their school life. One 
cirl, in particular, regularly brought her Bible to school on the 
afternoon of the Endeavor meeting and talked quite freely about 
the things said and done at the meeting. Yet she was one of 
the most annoying children in the room. With several of these 
children, the sucg 





stion that a Christian boy or girl should 
show his Christianity in the schoolroom was a new thought and 
proved effective. Some were really glad to feel that, by being 
faithful at scheol they could do something practical for the 
Master they loved and were anxious to serve. 

Right here is the opportunity of the schoolroom. This connec- 
tion most certainly can be made, especially for the older chil- 
dren. It was made for me, at the age of twelve, by a Christian 
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teacher who showed me that it was just as wrong to disobey the 
rules of the school by writing notes or whispering asit was to dis- 
obey 1:y mother. The effect of the few words spoken to me at 
that time has had much to do with my whole Christian life. 
Especially, as a teacher, has this thought of the relation between 
my religious life and my school life been a great help and re- 
straint in times of trial. As a child, I learned to make this con- 
nection; hence, when [ changed my position from the seat to 
1 faced the other way, my habit did not fail me. 


paras 
the platform an 


Thomas Arnold has made his name immortal in the lives of his 
pupils because he did just this thing for his scholars, the boys of 
Rugby. An old “boy,” Thomas Hughes, says of him, “He cer- 
tainly did teach us—-thank God for it!—that we could not cut 
our lives into slices and say, ‘In this slice your actions are indif- 
ferent and you needn't trouble vour heads about them....but in 
this slice mind what you are about, for they are important.” He 
taught us that life is a whole,....therefore the only true wisdom 
for boy or man is to bring the whole life into obedience to Him 
whose world we live in and who has purchased us with Iis 
blood and that, whether we eat or drink, we should do all to the 
glory of God.” 

Once, on taking up the work of a new school I found there a 
boy of thirteen years of age, of the gx : 


1us often ealled ineerrigi- 





ble. Knowing his home life, it became evident that his “bad- 


ness” was due more to thoughtlessness than to viciousness. At 
home, he was a-good boy; on the street, a pleasant companion; 
at Sunday School, an interested scholar. Although he had never 
made a definite acknowledgement of Christ in any way, he meant, 
on the whole, to do the right thine. At school, he was a different 
boy—rough with his playmates, rude to his teacher, careless in 
his lessons, and in every way troublesome. The influence of his 
former teacher, moreover, was of a sort to decidedly hinder 
rather than io help him. He had been troublesome so lone that 
when he did want to turn over a new leaf, he was well-nigh help- 





less. It was just at this point that I could urge upon him his 
personal need of Jesus Christ as a helper in school life. The boy 
was ready to put this suggestion into practice and a transfor- 
mation took place in his life. Often would he tarry a moment 
after school to tell me of some victory he had gained on the 
playground or of some temptation resisted. Though he left my 
room some time ago, reports occasionally reach me of his good 
conduct and he himself sometimes stops me on the street or 
to the house for a little talk. 

A boy in my Sabbath School class, also about thirteen, became 


comes 
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an earnest, sincere Christian. Soon after, he committed an of- 
fence at school, then tried to lie out of it. His teacher, to whom 
I had previously been assistant, talked with the boy about the 
wrongness of his action and connected it with the teaching of 
a recent Sunday School lesson. Jim was much grieved and 
begged that I should not be told of it. Months afterward, the 
teacher told me that she had had no further trouble. Jim often 
speaks of that teacher and her influence has gone with him into 
succeeding grades. 

In my school at present are two or three children who can be 
reached and even brought to tears immediately by an appeal to 
the religious side of their nature, while an ordinary reproof is 
likely to produce stubbornness. 

Just so far as our schools lead the children to make their 
religion a practical part of school life, to that extent are they 
true to their real aim and highest purpose. Mrs. Franeis E. 
Clark, in her tour round the world, has visited many mission 
stations and has inquired especially in regard to the work with 
the children. She says that in foreign lands, where the chil- 
dren get their intellectual training in a school founded for the 
purpose of religious instruction, the Christian boys and girls can 
be distinguished without hesitation. From these schools come 
most of the native preachers and teachers, while those who 
come from other places are much less likely to prove steadfast. 

We hear much criticism, on all sides, concerning men who are 
Christians on the Sabbath and servants of the devil on week 
days. The remark is often made, “If you want to be dealt with 
honestly, go toa man who js not a church member.” It is a fact, 
not to be denied, that many men, like the children, do not con- 
nect their religious life with the life of the business world. 
Their religion is something to be put on and taken off with 
their Sunday clothes. 

The place for this connection to be made is the schoolroom. 
A noted forger made the acknowledgement that it was years 
before he could bring himself to commit such a crime. When- 
ever he thought of it, the Christian instruction of day school and 
Sunday School came into his memory. That influence and that 
remembrance had to be literally trampled down before he could 
force himself to do the criminal act. : 

If our publie schools be true to their legitimate ideal; if they 
make this connection for the bovs and girls of today, then the 
men and women of tomorrow will also connect their religion and 


their business. They will be just as true Christians in the shop 
on Monday as in the pew on Sunday. 
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MAMMOTH SCHEME OF CO-OPERATION 
By THOMAS BROWN 


TERE have been attempts of many kinds to establish co- 
operative colonies. Comparatively few of such efforts have 
been successful. The idea has enlisted the best brains the 

country ever possessed, but like Mr. Dana, the late distinguished 
editor of the New York Sun, they sooner or later entered the 
competitive field and became its future advocates. In most in- 
stances it was found that a man, no matter how low he might 
be in the social scale, or how high his aims for the welfare of 
humanity, preferred his individuality and his own fireside to 
living en masse. 

A few socialistic ventures, of which the Lutheran Colony, in 
Iowa, is perhaps the most notably suecessful, have had peace 
and harmony and a steady financial growth. This particular col- 
ony is made up of a quiet religious people, easily led and knit 
together by many kindred ties, which in the case of the multi- 
tude would hardly control. There are notable cases of co-opera- 
tive stores and industries of different kinds, but there has never 
been proposed any scheme of such magnitude as that which is 
being industriously noised abroad from Thomaston, Me, and 
Ruskin, Ga. 

The magnitude of the idea attracts attention rather than the 
idea itself. It is proposed to secure one million co-operators and 
one hundred million dollars to establish a great socialistic center. 
Men from every walk in life are being urged to join and organize 
on the basis of “Brotherhood vs. competition; love vs. greed; the 
kingdom of heaven here and now; justice not charity; to help 
the needy by giving them an opportunity to help themselves.” 
It is stated in the circular matter issued from headquarters that 
“one person alone cannot extricate himself from the competi- 
tive inferno, nor can a dozen, nor a hundred, but 1,000,000 by 
pooling their means and efforts, may plant the nucleus of a co- 
operative commonwealth within the very heart of the present 
competitive commonwealth, and being endowed with -greater 
vitality, that springs from love and harmony, this nucleus will 
grow and finally possess the whole country.” 

It is stated that “when 1,000,000 signatures have been secured 
to the pledge, the board of directors will call to their assistance 
the best talent within our ranks, experts and specialists in each 
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an earnest, sincere Christian. Soon after, he committed an of- 
fence at school, then tried to lie out of it. His teacher, to whom 
I had previously been assistant, talked with the boy about the 
wrongness of his action and connected it with the teaching of 
a recent Sunday School lesson. Jim was much grieved and 
begged that I should not be told of it. Months afterward, the 
teacher told me that she had had no further trouble. Jim often 
speaks of that teacher and her influence has gone with him into 
succeeding grades. 

In my school at present are two or three children who can be 
reached and even brought to tears immediately by an appeal to 
the religious side of their nature, while an ordinary reproof is 
likely to produce stubbornness. 

Just so far as our schools lead the children to make their 
religion a practical part of school life, to that extent are they 
true to their real aim and highest purpose. Mrs. Francis E. 
Clark, in her tour round the world, has visited many mission 
stations and has inquired especially in regard to the work with 
the children. She says that in foreign lands, where the chil- 
dren get their intellectual training in a school founded for the 
purpose of religious instruction, the Christian boys and girls ean 
be distinguished without hesitation. From these schools come 
most of the native preachers and teachers, while those who 
come from other places are much less likely to prove steadfast. 

We hear much criticism, on all sides, 


if 


concerning men who are 
Christians on the Sabbath and servants of the devil on week 
days. The remark is often made, “If you want to be dealt with 
honestly, go toa man who is not a church member.” It is a fact, 
not to be denied, that many men, like the children, do not econ- 
nect their religious life with the life of the business world. 
Their religion is something to be put on and taken off with 
their Sunday clothes 

The place for this connection to be made is the schoolroom. 
A noted forger mide the acknowledgement that it was years 
before he could bring himself to commit such a crime. When- 
ever he thought of it, the Christian instruction of day school and 
Sunday School came into his memory. That influence and that 
remembrance had to be literally trampled down before he could 
force himself to do the criminal act. : 

If our publie schools be true to their legitimate ideal; if they 
make this connection for the bovs and girls of today, then the 
men and women of tomorrow will also connect their religion and 
their business. 


They will be just as true Christians in the shop 
on Monday as in the pew on Sunday. 
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HERE have been attempts of many kinds to establish co- 
operative colonies. Comparatively few of such efforts have 
been successful. The idea has enlisted the best brains the 

country ever possessed, but like Mr. Dana, the late distinguished 
editor of the New York Sun, they sooner or later entered the 
competitive field and became its future advocates. In most in- 
stances it was found that a man, no matter how low he might 
be in the social scale, or how high his aims for the welfare of 
humanity, preferred his individuality and his own fireside to 
living en masse. 

A few socialistic ventures, of which the Lutheran Colony, in 
Iowa, is perhaps the most notably suecessful, have had peace 
and harmony and a steady financial growth. This particular col- 





ony is made up of a quiet religious people, easily led and knit 
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together by many kindred ties, which in the case of the multi- 
tude would hardly control. There are notable cases of co-opera- 
tive stores and industries of different kinds, but there has never 
been proposed any scheme of such magnitude as that which is 
being industriously noised abroad from ‘Thomaston, Me, and 
Kuskin, Ga. 

The magnitude of the idea attracts attention rather than the 
idea itself. It is proposed to secure one million co-operators and 
one hundred million dollars to establish a great socialistic center. 
sien from every walk in life are being urged to join and organize 
on the basis of “Brotherhood vs. competition: love vs. greed; the 


kingdom of heaven here and now; justice not charity; to help 
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the needy by giving them an opportunity to help themselves. 


It is stated in the circular matter issued from headquarters that 
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‘one person alone cannot extricate himself from the competi- 
tive inferno, nor can a dozen, nor a hundred, but 1,000,000 by 
pooling their means and efforts, may plant the nucleus of a co- 
operative commonwealth within the very heart of the present 
competitive commonwealth, and being endowed with -greater 
vitality, that springs from love and harmony, this nucleus will 
grow and finally possess the whole country.” 

It is stated that “when 1,000,000 signatures have been secured 
to the pledge, the board of directors will call to their assistance 


the best talent within our ranks, experts and specialists in each 
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department of industry—engineers, architects, master mechan- 
ics, agriculturists, captains of industry—and under their direc- 
tion factories, mills, and machine shops will be built and 
equipped with the latest and best machinery, farms and miies 
operated and homes for the people built. 

“Everything that is undertaken will be on a magnificent, har- 
monious and scientifie seale—no slipshod, haphazard guess work, 
but the very best methods that the present advancement in sci- 
ence and art has made possible will be adopted. Thus in laying 
out a city, it will be the constant aim to secure the very best 
sanitary, economic, architectural and artistic conditions and 
effects. When built it will be complete, harmonious, permanent 
—a thing of beauty and a joy forever.’ No provision will be 
made for slums, rickety, tumble-down, unsanitary dwelling 
houses, crooked, narrow streets, blind alleys, sky-serapers and 
hovels side by side, hundreds of little retail stores, saloons and 
offices, that are today the well-known features of every city in 
existence. Our model co-operative city will have none of these 
eye or nose sores and will be free from the mad rush, tumult 
and nerve-c 





sstroying din and noise that are part and parce 
of competitive city life and strife of today. xshose who visited 
the ‘white city’ of the Columbian Fair caught a faint glimmer 
of what the ideal socialistic city of the future is to be. 

“Our brotherhood metropolis will act as a magnet to draw to 
it all the talent of the world, for here, untouched by the debas- 
ing, degrading, dwarfing breath of commercialism, the scientist. 
artist, sculptor, poet and musician may pursue the even tenor of 
their way in working out their highest ideals. This city will not 
be built in a day nor in a year, but if the people are ready for 
it, it ean be laid out and a beginning on its construction made in 
1901.” 

The plans and general aims as proclaimed in the circular mat- 
ter will appeal to many; but the plain, practical man who is at 
all familiar with human nature will not be led to believe the ob- 
ject feasible even if laudable. Christian socialism is slowly com- 
ing to the front, but it is not the socialism proclaimed by the 
anarchist or the average labor agitator. It is a socialism which 
acknowledges Christ as its head with the Golden Rule as its plat- 
form. It does not seek to turn the world upside down, but 
rather to set the world right side up. It believes it is possible 


for any man, wherever he may be, to set the new current in mo- 
tion, without changing his residence or his business. That Chris- 
tian socialism would work even greater results than those sought 
by the Industrial Brotherhood there can be no doubt. 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
By JANE A. STEWART 


T only remains for the womanhood of this day entering upon 
that broader, deeper motherhood which makes of its heart a 
bulwark against whatever evils threaten the young, to enter 

upon the study of childhood,” said Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, 
at the famous Woman’s Congresses of the World’s Columbian 
his utterance that the National 
Congress of Mothers—that unique ¢ 


Exposition. It isin the spirit of t 





ssembly which will hold 
fourth annual session at Des Moines, fa., May 21-25—may be wii 
to lave come into existence. 

It was inevitable that women should become organized as stu- 
dents ¢ Yt childhood and students of every system, practice and 
plan for the development of the body, mind and character of the 
id 


ebild who is their “hol: y chare 





In the very nature of htsane it could not be otherwise. The 
question of how to train the child and the proper administration 
f the limited home monarchy, where Baby is king, will always 
be pre-eminent in the mind of true womanhood. 


Oreanization has done for women what Holmes had in mind 


when he remarked: “Every now and then a man’s mind is 
stretched by a new idea or sensation and never shrinks back to 
its fe r dimensions.” The organization here has proved a 


powerful “expansionist.” It has widened the four walls of home 
to include the whole environment without the house door. Un- 


doubtecly the best development of organization as related to 
child study has been attained in the simple mothers’ meeting, 
7 
H 


circle or club. In these, practical, serious-minded women, moth- 





ers of voung children, or single women with home interests and 
responsibilities, or mother-hearted educators, have met for study 
and for mutual interchange of thought and experience; or to 
aid and instruct others in less fortunate circumstances than 
their own towards a higher conception of the responsibility 
ard power vested in child training. 

The latest and best results of the organization idea is in the 
broadening and blending of the child-study clubs into a general 
annual meeting of the mothers of the nation (and through them 
the mothers of the world) which has come about through the 
Mothers’ Congress. The idea had its conception in 1895 in the 
brain of a gentle, low-voiced, dainty little mother, whose three 
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small children had filled her heart and life so full of human 
sympathy that refreshing drops overflowed and reached other 
mothers’ hearts. This was Mrs. Theodore Birney, of Washing- 
ton. She soon interested others in her project, among them 
Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, whose financial aid at once set the wheels 
of the enterprise in motion. The banquet rooms of a big Wash- 
ington hotel, the Arlington, were thought to be large enough 
to hold the audience that would attend the initial meeting. But 
the people came in such numbers that they filled all the rooms 
and blockaded the pavement in front. A large church was se- 
eured, but the audience still overflowed into classrooms and 
nearby hotels. Mother-hearted delegates came from all over the 
country. The idea was a good one. It took. 

At the second meeting a permanent organization was formed 
amid much enthusiasm, and a remarkable program made up of 
the best thought of experts the country over. The third meet- 
ing, which was the first of the Mothers’ Congress as an organ- 
ized body, made evident the fact that the Mothers’ Congress has 
come to stay. The rich program of the sessions bore the names 
of many who are preeminently fitted to lead the mother’s 
thoughts in paths already familiar, or in helpful ways untrod 
and to give detailed and practical suggestion in everything that 
touches home and its vital interest. 

No possible view of the great topie is omitted at these con- 
gresses of mothers. There are present preachers, teachers, 
doctors, professors, exponents of the practical side of life, deal- 
ers in the theoretical part. Whether the theme is the Physical 
Care of Children, or the problems of modern civilization, all 
are equally pertinent and inspiring. Every mother’s heart 
widens to receive every child in the world as hers, in so far as 
her influence may better his growth and condition. 

The kindergarten is not forgotten. The mother’s interested 
attention is held by Froebel’s wonderful outlining of the devel- 
opment of power in the child and the use of this power in the 
work of the world: in the development of courtesy and the 
sense of interdependence. The study of the kindergarten sys- 
tem is urged for all young women, 80 per cent of whom are 
destined for motherhood. ‘The relation of mother to teacher, of 
the home and of parents to the public school is always a perti- 
nent topic. Parents are brought to realize the need for study of 
their children’s physical and moral tendencies and for supple- 
menting by well-directed home training the training of the 


schools. Mothers are urged to greater interest regarding their 


political responsibility in school matters. 
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The early opportunities which are exclusively the mothers’ in 
laying the foundations of knowledge; the proper education for 
motherhood; the value of uniformity in discipline: the prepsra- 
tion of foods; the forces which bring the period of adolescence 
to maturity; the influence of environment; the value of higher 
education; literature for children; the duty of the state in 
training children for citizenship and the religious training of 
children are among the helpful topics discussed. 

The coming Congress at Des Moines will be welcomed by the 
Governor, the Mayor, the Board of Trade, the Federation of 
Woman's Clubs and the public schools will be closed to permit 
teachers to attend. The program will take up the subject of 
Child Study in its Possibilities for Boys from the Spiritual, Intel- 
lectual and Physical Standpoints. Colonel Parker will present 
“The Ideal Education”; Mrs. Birney will speak of the “Benefits 
to be Derived from Organized Motherhood.” A special feature 
will be the treatment of the “Child Saving Problem” by men 
and women who have given the subject earnest thought. 

Any club or department of another organization pursuing lines 
of work allied to the objects of the National Congress of Mothers 
is entitled to send its president and one delegate to the National 
Congress at Des Moines on payment of five dollars annually. 
Naturally Parents’ and Teachers’ Unions and Child Study Classes 
as well as the Mothers’ and Home-makers’ Clubs find affiliation 
in this National body of mothers which has only paved the way, 
it is hoped, for a broader and more inclusive organization—the 
Parents’ Congress. It is evident that the influence of such gath- 
erings is retroactive and far-reaching. Their tendency is happily 
to the growth and expansion of the divine spirit of sympathy, 
courtesy and Christian taet which go so far to soften the 
asperities of the daily home life, and to lighten the burdens of 
those who are heavy laden. 











GERMAN SCHOOL GARDENS 


By OTTO ANDEKSON 


HILE the United States encourages scientifie agricul- 
ture through its Agricultural Colleges, there is a svs- 
tem in Germany which begins earlier, even in chiid- 

hood, to teach the lessons of careful cultivation of the soil. Most 
of the common schools in the smaller villages of Germany have 
attached to them a small garden. This garden is intended pri- 
marily for the use of the teacher of the school. It serves his 
table with a few fresh vegetables and fruits in their season and 
thus indirectly adds a mite to his modest salary. In most in- 
stances this garden is used solely “as a source of income and 
pleasure to the teacher. Occas 





ionally, however, some especially 
active and wide-awake teacher sees in the garden a means of 
instruction. Here plants can be watched in their development 
from seed to flower and fruitage; the curled leaves on a choice 
plant may show where an insect has made its home; a heavily- 
laden apple tree may suggest the value of pruning: a few pan- 
sies or a rosebush rightly placed may awaken ideas of beauty. 
And so the garden becomes a field for observation. The teach- 
er’s nature study charts are supplemented with real flowers and 
fruits grown in his own garden and with insects, birds, bees, and 
low forms of life that make their homes in his own hedgerow or 
feed upon his choicest plants. 


la 


One of the notable examples 


1 


of schools of this character is 





located at Alfter, a village of some 2,009 inhabitants. The whole 
region about this village is intensively farmed and is practi- 
‘“ 


eally one vast garden. This is a “people’s school” and teaches 





only the fundamental branches, the whele course being com- 
pleted in eight years. There are 460 pupils and six teachers. 


In this school, as in all others in this German Rhine province, 
two hours’ it 
f 
i 





truction weck!y in fruit culture, gardening, and 





arm 


during the last two vears of the course is re- 





This has been compulsory by law since 1895. Outline 
suggestions for this work are sent the principal of the school by 
the provincial government. It is expected that each month 
special studies will be taken up which the season will allow. 
In April and May of the first vear, the structure of plants is 
', blossom and fruit; in July, the soi!, 


plant food and climate; in August, fruit culture; in September 





diseussed: in June, the |e 
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fruit utilization; in October and November, fruit tree manage- 
ment; in December and January, enemies of fruit trees; in Feb- 
ruary and March, minerals. 

The work for the second year involves more actual work in the 
garden, but the outline is much the same with the exception that 
December is devoted to domestic animals, and January, February 
and March to the physiology of man. 

The plan is intended simply to be suggestive, and it is ex- 
pected that the teacher will exercise his individual judgment as 
to time and method of presenting the different subjects and 
that he will make his instruction along these lines conform to 
the agricultural needs of the district in which the school is 





located. Thus at Alfter nearly every possessor or renter of a 





small piece of ground is an experienced gardener. He under- 


stands thoroughly the value of cultivation and the money worth 
of every pound of compost. His wife and children work in the 
field with him. The children at an early age have a very clear 
t 7 


understanding of garden operations. 


In the matter of fruit culture, however, the community is not 
so far advanced. The principal of this school is at present, 
therefore, giving especial attention to this branch of horticul- 
tural work and for this purpose has planted his garden largely 
{fo various fruits. The whole garden contains about one-half 
aere. Dwarf fruits or flowers border the paths about the garden. 


A uursery grown from seeds planted by the pupils and after- 


wards grafted or budded and pruned by them occupies a prom- 
inent place. Currants, gooseberries, raspberries and other small 
fruits and flowering shrubs, annual and biennial flowers, and 
some vegetables planted in an orderly manner, serve to utilize 
every foot of available space. A few hives of bees are | ted 


on one side of the garden. 
The whole work of spading the soil, planting, seeding, eulti 
vating. pruning, and harvesting the crop in this garden, is done 


entirely by 





boys of the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
under the direction of the principal, who always works with 
them. About twenty boys work in the garden at one time and 


the remainder of the pupils of the principal’s room have exer- 





cises in evmnastics during this time. 


The children use the pruning shears and do the actu: 


ing, each pupil being given an opportunity to trim some | ion 
of atree: but no twig is allowed to be pruned until it is perfectly 


clear that that particular twig rec 





lires pruning and indeed to be 


pruned in a partieplar place which the pupil himself 





termined upon. The necessar; 


ier , 
tools for this work are fur- 
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nished by the school. Whenever there is a deficiency it is made 
up from the principal’s own stock or the children bring them 
from home. When it comes time for budding each pupil buds 
trees in the nursery. ‘The fall pruning is always done by the 
children, and small fruit, vines, and shrubs put in order fcr the 
winter by wrapping some with straw, laying others on the earth 
and covering, and the like. 

The garden is intensively farmed and made a source of rev- 
enue. The same soil is utilized for two or three crops during 
the growing season and the produce sold. This gives the pupils 
an opportunity to learn what crops best form a succession with 
each other during the season and also gives them practice in a 
limited way in preparing and putting up fruits, flowers, and veg- 
etables for the market. 

The principal purposes to walk through the garden each morn- 
ing before school. Should he discover a harmful insect or 
disease, a specimen is immediately taken to the schoolroom and 
the nature and work of the injurious agent shown to the pupiis 
and discussed. This enemy is especially hunted for during the 
following work hour and the children are asked to search the 
gardens at home for similar insects or diseases. Thus by daily 
association with the garden, daily watching for every new de- 
velopment, and daily discussions and explanations, all the phe- 
nomena of the garden are encountered and brought to the atten- 
tion of the pupils before the year’s cycle is at an end. 

Occasionally the bees are made the subject of a special lesson 
in apiculture. One morning a hive swarmed and flew by the 


y 


school window, alighting on a small tree. The schoo! was taken 
to observe this phenomenon. ‘The queen was found among the 
mass of clustering bees and was placed in the hive, the work- 
ers were gathered and placed with her, and a new colony was 
formed. Work in the apiary is incidental, but no opportunity 
is lost to make available anything of an especially instructive 
nature concerned therewith and in the nature work the history 
of bees is considered. 

So likewise flowering plants in the school windows are inci- 
dentally made a means of instruction. The principal’s room con- 
tains three windows. These are filled with potted plants. The 
children (boys) are allowed to tend these flowers, to water 
them, guard them from insects, remove dead leaves and blos- 
soms, and are permitted to have all the cutting from the plants, 
either to take home for themselves or to plant in the school gar- 


den. The results of this plan are apparent in every garden and 
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window in the village, where flowers are seen growing in great- 
est profusion. 

The principal is the local vineyard inspector and in this work 
is required to visit the different vineyards from time to time 
and make careful search for all injurious agents. He is at the 

a same time a member of the Bonn Horticultural Association and 
: this gives him a wider field for observation and keeps him in 
touch with progress in horticulture. The principal has been a 
teacher in the village school for thirty-two years and has taught 
horticulture from the first. 

The children seem to enjoy the garden work. They gather 
seedlings from the forest, graft or bud them at home, and are 
soon the possessors of their own fruit trees, and nearly all have 
little flower gardens or potted plants of their own. 

It would be wrong to suppose that all the common schools of 
the Rhine Province have been equally fortunate in securing such 
high grade results in agricultural instruction. The teachers 
who make use of the school garden for, purposes of instruction 
are the exception. The majority of teachers in German schools 
come from the cities and thus have not been in close associa- 
tion with rural life and work. The technique of orchard, gar- 
den, and farming operations has never been mastered by them 
and with only theoretical knowledge of these subjects the dif- 
ficulty of successfully teaching them is greatly increased. The 
principal of the Alfter school ascribes whatever success along 
horticultural lines he has been able to bring to the school al- 
most entirely to the fact that his early academic teacher was a 
man who thoroughly understood and who was thoroughly in 
love with horticultural work. The tendency is to confine the 
work too largely to the schoolroom. Even from this standpoint, 
however, the course, when illustrated by good charts, prepared 
specimens, and the use of simple text-books, has considerable 
educational value. But the Germans are becoming fully aware 
of the fact that the complete success of such a course will de- 
pend almost wholly on the teaching ability, theoretical and prac- 

tical knowledge of the subject, and enthusiasm of the individual 
: teacher. 
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AN. EPOCH-MAKING SERMON 


By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


[The pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on Sunday, March 
25, delivered a sermon in the pulpit made famous hy the pastor- 
ates of Henry Ward Beecher and Lyman Abbott, which promises 
to create a new era in Protestantism. It was delivered before 
a Congregational body, but the prominence which has been given 
it before the world through the daily press will undoubtedly lead 
to some radical action on the part of the presbyteries. If, as it 
has been stated, Dr. Hillis represents the opinion of the major- 
ity of the Presbyterian ministers on the subject of ‘fore-ordina- 
tion,” it will probably precipitate « crisis and lead to changes 
in the creed of the church. ‘The publication of this sermon does 
not signify that we endorse everything which Dr. Hillis has 
said, but it is presented as an important matter of current his- 
tory.—Editor.] , 


MONG life’s gravest problems let us include the problem 
of the life to come, with its penalties and rewards. No 
other question has so fascinated man, no other problem 

is so big with wonder and mystery, and none has so fully oceu- 
pied the thought of the common people not less than of the 
poet and the philosopher. For when man has toiled long with 
his tool, his law, his friendship, and made ready for his old age, 
it remains for him to become good friends with his past, with his 
conscience and his God, and to prepare for his admittance into 
that court of universal love into which the good and great of 
all ages have been garnered. Perhaps, after their many and long 
inquiries, the wisest of men can never know with certainty what 
is the nature of that future life, what occupations and duties 
there await man, but certain it is that nothing educates man 
like the forecast of and preparation for a future that confessedly 
must remain unknown. 

All will admit that no child can know beforehand that wisdom, 
wealth and influence may belong to three-score years and ten, 
yet it is to the last degree important that the boy should won- 
der and dream as to what manner of home shall be his, what 
tool or task he shall take up: whether glory and honors shall 
await him or poverty and neglect discourage his labors. And if 
man in his youth prepares for an unknown career this sire of 
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the grave, man grown gray and old does well also to forecast 
that realm beyond the horizon where moral law must also reign. 
If in this life vices and sins journey on attended by harvests of 
unhappiness, perhaps beyond the grave those who love truth and 
goodness will find the angels of God ever upon the wing. 

Now our intellectual tread will be the firmer if we note what 
evolution has to say as to the laws of life, growth and contin- 
uance of any organism. Reduced to its simplest possible terms, 
Mr. Spencer tel!s us life depends upon correspondence with en- 
vironment. The stone is dead. It has no nerve of connection 
with air or soil. A plant lives a little. It has one nerve down to 
the soil, and another nerve up toward the sun. The lark has 
more life. It has mouth for food, feet for walking, wings for 
the air, und song toward its fellows. The savage auus yet more 
life. He is related to soil, to seeds, to fruits, to fiocks and herds, 
to fire and stone, and metals. 

The civilized man adds to his life. He runs one nerve toward 
the kingdom of beauty, one toward the kingdom of color, and 
one toward the kingdom of truth; while for man in his noblest 
state, there are relations toward the invisible realm, where hope 
and love and conscience dwell. Cut off any nerve of relation and 
to that extent death has taken place. Cut the root nerve of the 
plant, and it dies. But for the bird death involves more. Re- 
move the wings, it still has feet. Remove the feet and it has the 
mouth for food. but remove the head and life is gone. Because 
man has a thousand nerves relating him to the universe death is 
more difficult. Cut the optic nerve, the kingdom of beauty goes, 
but man lives. Cut the nerves of hearing also, and of speaking, 
man still continues his life. Cut the nerve of conscience and 
friendship, and the moral realm goes. 

Many men who are alive physically have been dead for twenty 
years toward the kingdom of love and conscience. Cut the nerve 
of memory and intellect, and the body still lives. Cut off hands 
and feet, the pulse still thrives. But touch the heart—life is 
gone. In man, therefore, the measure of life is the measure 
of relation and correspondence. Obedience to the laws of exer- 
cise and nutrition for strengthening the nerves of correspon- 
dence increases the life. Contrariwise, disobedience to these 
means death. This is natural law. Tears will not change it; 
groans and shrieks will not interrupt it. God’s world is one 
world. The laws that reign today will rule tomorrow and to- 
morrow’s tomorrow. Now this law is big with destiny. 

But evolution makes much of another law—the law of the 
conservation of energy. A natural law is God’s thought organ- 
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ized, and these think and work for God and under Him. In 
accordance with this principle God governs rocks by force, ani- 
mals by fear, savage men by self-interest, good men by reason, 
the best men by love. ‘The law in the lowest realm is the law of 
force, and the weak go to the wall, the strong survive. But 
as man approaches the realm where God dwells he finds the law 
reversed. There the strong go to the wall, while the weak sur- 
vive. In the low animal stage the weak perish and strength 
survives and multiplies. But when the savage mother identifies 
her babe with herself for reasons of self-interest, she wishes 
every part of herself to survive, and so lifts the shield to pro- 
tect her babe. In the cold and rain she makes her body a 
shield above the child. Soon the babe in its weakness survives, 
and the strong mother perishes. 

When men saw that this was after all a form of progress, then 
all fathers and mothers, named the state, made a law to preserve, 
not simply babes, but to cause the weak slave and serf and debtor 
to survive. A law was made to give the slave his freedom after 
seven years, so the serf survived. A Jaw was made forbidding 
the creditor to take the sleeping blanket from the debtor, or 
to take his spade or sickle when these were his only means of 
life. At length the state lifted the shield above the blind, the 
deaf, the aged, and weakness survived more and more. Finally 
Christ came declaring that the law of force never blossoms until 
the strong perish that the weak may survive. 

From that day the teacher began to die that his ignorant pupil 
might live, the reformer and leader perished that the multitudes 
might survive. Lovejoy and Lincoln died that the slaves might 
live in freedom and happiness. While the great novelists from 
Dickens to Stowe, the great orators and discoverers and heroes 
give themselves for Christ’s poor and weak. In all the law of 
the conservation of energy reigns. Only the force has changed 
its form. And this great divine law called the conservation of 
energy must be kept in mind as we pursue our study of the day 
of judgment that must come for all men. 

Evolution has also thrown light upon the development of 
conscience and the growth of moral ideas. Early in his history 
man discovered that theft discouraged industry and thrift and 
favored idleness. One man refused the plow during long summer 
days, for a single hour of theft by night achieved the fruits of his 
neighbor’s labor. Soon stealing was found to be an ax laid at 
the roots of the vineyard and orchard. In the interest of trade, 
therefore, men came together and made laws prohibiting theft 
—a law formerly recognized in the Mosaie code. 
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Not otherwise was the evolution of truth and falsehood. Men 
found that falsehood destroyed trade and commerce. ‘The sheik 
found it important to have herdsmen who spoke the truth. If 
the shepherd said that he had 100 sheep beyond the Jordan and 
1,000 beyond the Dead Sea and the sheik answered, “Maybe, and 
maybe not,” and must needs go himself to count his flock, the 
employer would have nothing to do but foliow up his servants. 
Lying was found to be expensive for the field and shop and the 
street. At first the multitudes believed that truth was too pre- 
cious a commodity to be wasted upon common people. But 
slowly the sentiment against falsehood waxed strong. ‘Today 
men perceive that lying is inexpedient as well as wicked—that 
is, inexpedient except in making returns to the assessor, on en- 
tering the custom-house when returning from abroad and when 
accepting ancient creeds with mental reservations—for in these 
realms lying is still held to be lawful. 

And in like manner the other moral principles were developed 
and registered in codes and constitutions. Put in Jesus Christ 
the negative laws, ‘thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not kill, thou 
shalt not bear false witness,” blossomed into the great positive 
moralities. “Thou shalt love, thou shalt hope, thou shalt trust.” 
The distance traversed by society between the age of Moses and 
the age of Christ is like unto the flight through space accom- 
plished by our earth in journeying from January unto June. 

With these principles in mind, what has Christianity to say of 
the future life and its penalties and rewards? Virst,. life’s great 
problem is to keep the soul that has been achieved for you by 
your aneestors and by your God. This is Christ’s question, 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” The problem of the bad man is: Given a bedy 
fearfully and wonderfully made, given a soul fully equipped 
with faculties, rational, affectional and moral, given nerves run- 
ring out into the earth beneath and the heavens above, how shall 
I through sin most quickly cut the nerve toward truth and the 
nerve toward beauty and the nerve toward friendship and the 
nerve toward all immortal realms, until I stand alone, without 
a single nerve of relation—a mere lump of flesh, as truly dead 
as a stone that has no nerve toward soil or sun? And the prob- 
lem of the good man is this: Given a soul, no matter from 
whence it came, that now seems the image of God, how shall 
I exercise and strengthen the nerve of reason toward truth, the 
nerve of memory toward a noble past, the nerve of hope toward 
a great future, the nerve of aspiration toward the immortal 
life, so that I shall be as immortal through faith and love as 
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God and Christ, with whom I am in communion? For we must 
remember that God’s universe is one and moral; that evistence 
is struggle; that the spiritually weak must go to the wall; that 
the spiritually strong shall survive. 

Existence is a victory after a fierce fight. He who yields to 
temptation has unconsciously sounded the note of retreat. 
Worldliness will take the strenuousness out of the will and 
leave it flabby. Indifference will lead to atrophy of the religious 
faculty as truly as neglect of music in Darwin’s case finally cut 
forever the nerve of melody. Selif-indulgence will consume the 
conscience as rust the sword. ‘There are multitudes who are 
leaders in the world today whose splendid gifts have been 
achieved for them by their ancestors and who are laying out 
their lives cn the principle, How little can I do for my higher 
spiritual life and for Christ’s little ones, for my Savior and 
King. Unconsciously they are wasting all the spiritual treasure 
their ancestors have achieved. They are like men who have 
fallen heir to a father’s fortune and who now say “How ean I 
spend this treasure and give one, two or three hours a week to 
industry and business?” 

If men understood this law, if they had any comprehension 
of the grip of.the great natural forces that are sweeping them 
forward; if many of our scholars, merchants and financiers 
understood that they were slowly reducing themselves to the 
level of the oyster in the scale of futurity, they would reverse 
the method of life, grudge every moment that they give to the 
body, to selfish pleasures, to indulgent desires, and hoard all the 
hours of each day for service to Christ’s poor, or self-sacrifice, 
for brocding upon the kingdom of truth, in art or history or sci- 
ence, or literature or kingdom of service and sacrifice and sym- 
pathy. Oh! if men were not blinded by their seif-indulgence 
they would see God’s angels standing upon the horizon and lift- 
ing the trumpet and crying: “Beware! Beware! What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 

Christianity also unveils an automatic judgment seat in man. 
It. is as if when God would send ferth man He called His earthly 
child before His throne and equipped him with instruments of 
preservation and of defense and offense against the perils of 


life. And, lest man should become careless because the judg- 
ment day was postponed until after death, God set up within 
the soul all the machinery for visiting rewards and penalties 
upon the earthly pilgrim. Go where man will, he always car- 
ries with him the full court of justice. Every day, also, is a 
judgment day. Every night conscience ascends her throne of 
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judgment. The soul stands forth as one accused. Memory 
interprets the law. Judgment gives its decision. And when 
conscience hath sent the soul to the left she waves her fiaming 
sword and stands at the gate of the lost paradise. Contrariwise, 
he who does right and obeys the will of God—giving a cup of 
cold water cnly to one of Christ's little ones—for him the reward 
is not postponed until a far off judgment day. 

For those who have eyes to see God’s angels are ever on the 
wing, bringing Christ’s reward. And but for this automatic 
judginent seat in man the soul would be like a child, ship- 
wrecked into existence at Sandy llook, and left without guide 
or handbook, to find its way through forests, over plain and 
desert and mountain, without guide, without friend or succor, 
toward the setting sun of California. But the soul is like one 
of these ocean liners. The great steamer carries instruments 
of self-propulsion, self-guidance and self-support. It hath eves 
that it may see in darkness. It hath compass that discerns 
the stars concealed by fog. It drifts not, but 

Behind the cold, dark steel, where stubborn billows part 
In low, tumultuous thunder throbs a fiery heart 

And thus equipped, even though the soul never returns to 
its Maker, for every man daily the hour-of judgment is fully 
come; the automatic judgment seat in man that John foresaw 
with all its accompaniments of darkened sun, falling worlds and 
reeling stars. 

Now this automatie Judgment also explains the awful warnings 
of God’s word. What terror and alarm in this divine book! 
What separations and descriptions that blanch the stoutest 
heart! Listen! “Because I called ye refused; I stretched out 
my hand and no man regarded; therefore, I will laugh at your 
calamity; I will mock when your fear cometh—when fear cometh 
as desolation—and destruction as a whirlwind.” Misunderstand- 
ing for centuries, men have thought this was the voice of God 
speaking. From this scripture Dante and Milton created their 
pictures of lurid, fiery torment. But this voice of warning comes 
from the throne in man, and not from the throne of God. It is 
the voice of nature. Proverbs is the book of wisdom. Wisdom 
is here personified and speaks to us. The glutton lives for 
stalled ox and highy seasoned foods. The drunkard lives for 
fiery stimulants and spiced wines. The lecherous man lives for 
pleasure, and his kiss of passion sets a blister on the forehead 
that hitherto was white. 

When this evil has been persisted in nature ascends her judg- 
ment seat. The brain exclaims: “I have ealled to ye, ch, ve 
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| gluttons, and ye refused.” The exhausted nerve exclaims: “I 

have stretched out my hands, oh, ye drunkards, and no man ' 
| 4 regarded it.” And the weakened heart cries out: “Ye would 
t 

} 

i 

i 


i none of my counsel; ye mocked my reproof, and now 1”’—the 
injured brain, or nerve, or stomach, exclaims—“I will laugh at 
your calamity; I will mock at your desolation. When the 
i agonies of sciatica and dyspepsia, and ali forms of physical an- 
guish shall desolate your life, ye shall eat the fruit of your own 


I devices.” It is the voice of physiology. It is the voice of intel- 

1 14 lect. If the scholastic theologians have substituted God for na- 

1 ‘ure, there is no scholar but knows that the book of Proverbs 

ty represents nature and wisdom warning man. And though the 
My wrongdoer, when it is too late, pours forth his tears, though 
if 


1 le send forth prayers and exceeding bitter cries, the laws of 
(cod will move on. Nothing can stay the penalties. “Ile that 
sows to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption.” ‘*What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he reap.” This is natural law. 





‘| This is true today, and tomorrow, and shall be true on the mor- 
||) row’s morrow. 
if ° e . r 
I te But these rigorous penalties of nature that fill a man with an 


i} earthquake of terror are when analyzed forms of loving kindness 
} and tender mercy. Let no man think them the strokes of an 
angry and iron God. They are not forms of outraged justice. 
Did men but know it the penalties of sin are inflections of pity 
and kindness. How grievously do men err in thinking the ten 


7 





commandments are barriers fencing men from the sweet and 


delicious fruits of sin. In mountains there are chasms to be } 








| crossed. Over the gorge the ruler springs a bridge for herds 
} and flocks and peasants and the little child. And lest some lit- | 
i tle one fall from the bridge and be dashed to pieces, on either \ 
| f side are railings and sharp guides to keep the boys from climb- 
k ing into places of peril. And shall men rebel against the rail- 
i! ings as cutting off liberty? What if a father should set his 
i child’s feet in a path through a dangerous forest. And what if 
it on either side of the path he plants a thorn hedge with sharp 
i briers and brambles. When the child, forgetting safety, would 
y plunge into the forest to pluck some flower, or be stung by the ‘ 


=apess 


serpent or scorpion or the poison vine, or when he would wander 
into some dangerous quicksand or into the bog or slough, then 
the thorn hedge scourges him back into a place of safety. 

Who shall say that these stinging thorns are not as truly 
forms of kindness and pity as the smooth pathway, gay with 
flowers and bright with the glow of clustered food? For God’s 
\ laws are barriers against self-destruction and death. Nature’s 
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penalties are medicinal. Her pains are curative. And so far 
from God’s laws taking away man’s liberty, they increase free- 
dom. Disobedience is slavery; destroy the law of gravity and 
man is crushed; drop the law of water and he is smothered. 
Obey these laws, and man has the steam engine and liberty to 
move Whither he will. Disobey the laws of wisdom, and man re- 
mains in a dungeon of mental darkness. Contrariwise, obe- 
dience to the laws of thinking makes man a writer; obey the 
laws of eloquence, and man is an orator; obey the law of color, 
and man is an artist; obey the laws of nature and of God, and 
man stands forth of goodness all compact—the child of charac- 
ter, happiness and infiuence. For nature’s penalties and God’s 
punishments represent not the anger of a judge, but the medic- 
inal love of a father and friend, who will not break the bruised 
reed, but who will bring judgment unto victory. 

When we read Christ’s statements regarding future penalties 
and rewards, and interpret them in the light of evolution, how 
fragmentary seem the old teachings. Here is the Inferno of 
Dante and the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo. Passing over 
all other teachings of the Bible, they select the drapery and 
imagery of Christ and John, and adding the Jewish stories about 
the burning flames of Sodom they picture forth a coming abyss 
of flame. Hell is a huge caldron of fire. Billows of flame rise 
and fall, lost spirits in their agony drift on the waves and 
through the flames stretch imploring hands toward horned 
devils, Who with pitehforks push the tormented back into their 
abyss. Christ stands forth a superb athlete, a glorified Achilles 
exulting in his power, to avenge Himself upon these transgres- 
sors of law. But every teaching of Christ is outraged and de- 
stroyed by Dante and Michael Angelo. They mistook the dra- 
pery for the principle draped. 

In orchestral music the leader includes the bass drum. This 
ereat instrument skips most of the notes, and then comes to 
lend volume to pre-existing sound. Now what if some foolish 
man should stop the soloist, silence the great chorus, silence all 
the violins, the cornets, the flutes, and ask the audience to listen 
to the drum. Can this drum interpret Handel’s theme? And in 
Dante, and Milton’s picture of the Inferno, the 10,000 voices of 
God and Christ and Nature are asked to become silent, while 
the bass drum sounds and interprets the great theme called the 
permanence of character. Yet, when tne seers forecasted the 
future, when the sou! should stand before its God, the hour of 
judgment was so solemn that they asked the darkened sun, the 
falling stars and the burning worlds to lend solemnity to the 
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momentous event. But the symbol must not be mistaken for 
the principle illustrated. 
Another partial and hideous view was taught and is by Jona- 
than Edwards and the Calvinistic theologians. ‘They took the 
words of Solomon, where brain and nerve and stomach speak, 
saying to the glutton and the drunkard, “I will laugh at your 
calamity. Iwill mock when your fear cometh,” and constructed 
a form of future punishment therefrom. 


Adam and Eve repre- 
sented the race. For their sin all 


mankind were doomed to 
eternal punishment; Christ came in with a lifeboat to save a few 
of the lost wretches; as Edwards said, “the bigger part of men 
wko have died heretofore have gone to hell; the whole heathen 
world is hopelessly doomed; against the nonelect the wrath of 
God is burning, the furnace hot, the flames rage and glow and 
devils are waiting for their coming like lions restrained and 
greedy for their prey.” On one page Edwards writes: “God 
holds the unconverted over the pit of hell, as much as one holds 
a spider or a loathsome insect over the fire,” “and from time to 
time the generations in darkened lands, without temple. without 
Lible, without religious teacher, are swept into hell as the house- 
wife lifts the lids from the glowing coals and sweeps flies into the 
lames.” 

Yoday one of our greatest denominations still includes that 
awful statement in its confession of faith, saying that certain 
men and angels are foreordained to everlasting death, being 
“particularly and unchangeably designed, and their number is 
so certain and definite that it cannot be 


either increased or 
diminished.” 


And every young man who enters the Presby- 
terian Church has to solemnly swear to believe and teach this 
frightful view. Yet every attempt to revise and expel that state- 
ment from the creed has been successfully combated by a ma- 


jority that wishes to retain the doctrine. It would seem that 


be shaken to its foundation. 
a man would prefer to be burned at the 
stake rather than hold and charge such infinite cruelty upon 
the all-mereciful and ail!-loving God. The day the 


if men believed it, reason would 
It would seem as if 


scholastics 
wrote that chapter in the confession of faith they got the devil 
confused with God. What, read the story of Christ’s life—love, 
sufferings and death—and then charge God with “particularly 
und unchangeably designing” the majority of His children to 
eternal torment? I would rather shake my fist in the face of 
the Eternal and fling every vile epithet toward that stainless 
throne, where eternal mercy sits with the world’s atoning Savior, 


than lift my hand with that creed toward God’s throne and aflirm 
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that Il taught or believed it. For the man who does believe that 
hideous doctrine the hour of judgment has already come. His 
sun is already darkened; his moon is turned to blood; his stars 
have refused to give their light. But for the common people 
driven toward utter denial and atheism by such false theology 
there has risen the light of science to reconcile contradictions, 
to enforce righteousness, to convince of sin and to recover men 
unto belief in and love for God in our Savior, Jesus Christ. 
Equipped with this automatic judgment seat, knitted in by 
ties of friendship and association with our fellows, responsible 
for influence, how solemn the thought of that coming judgment 
yhasis of the per- 


day. For wise men science with its new em; 





manence of character has taken away the dreams of Dante and 
Milton and Edwards, but have substituted realities that are a 
thousand-fold more impressive, stern and rigorous. The old 
scholastics only skimmed the surface of nature’s dark ilood over 
which the mariner sails. Ours is a moral universe. It is keyed 
to righteousness, and not happiness. Dreams become thought, 
thought becomes habit, habit becomes character, character 
becomes destiny. ‘This voice of the sage is also the voice of Na- 
ture and of God. Conscience never takes a vacation. ‘The judge 
is ever on the bench. Every hour the testimony comes in. Laws 
hem man in on every side, God never slumbers nor sleeps. 

Many there are who dare not trust themselves out under the 
stars that blaze and like fiaming lightnings burn and sear. For 
them the earth is iron and ashes. But for these broken hearts 
and wrecked lives is there no place of recovery? In the body, 
in youth the forces that build up the tissue are in excess, and 
the forces that tear down the tissues ave weak. In extreme old 
age the forces that tear down tissue are stronger than the forces 
that construct, and death ensues. And what if the forces of sel- 
fishness and sin in the soul are stronger than the forces of 
righteousness? “This is the second death.” But is there no 
helper, no new foree from without that can be invoked? No 
friend that can stay the encroachments of the sins that tear 
down the soul? No deliverer that can pour in the tides of life 
until that which builds up is in excess of that which destroys? 
No mariner ona dark and stormy night expecting every moment 
to be engulfed in the yeasty sea, ever strained his eyes toward 
the light guiding his little craft into the harbor, as in sailing 
o’er life’s troubled sea I look toward Christ’s star rising in its 
untroubled splendor. 

Oh! ye that stand leaning over life’s brink, and droppin: 


your plummet of imagination and philosophy down into the 
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abyss of darkness and futurity; all ye whose life has 
become a ruin, its days bitterness and its nights despair; ye 
who for years have been listening to the siren’s voice, not 
thinking that it was as foolish to deny without adequate reason 
as to affirm without sufficient argument; ye who have drifted 
until selfishness and indulgence have left their slime upon the 
soul, in whose character envy and hate have lent spot and stain; 
for you no prophet need stand upon the horizon with trumpet 
proclaiming fear and alarm. For you “the sting of death is 
sin.” 


Why will ye die, ye sons of folly, ye daughters of blindness? 
If in the hour of forecast and of that judgment day the very 
thought of your insincerities, your indulgencies, your enmities, 
your evasions of honor, set over against that great group of 
heroes and martyrs and seers who have resisted unto blood, 
your radiant mother 
your revered father! 
shame to escape their sorrowing eyes you 
would fain call upon the 


striving against sin—among whom stands 
—mother, beautiful as angel of God, and 
If in that hour of 


rocks and mountains to fall upon you 
and hide you from the face of God, then know that there is a 
Deliverer. 

With confidence that is absolute and with certainty that is un- 
yielding and immovable, ] point you to Jesus Christ. What 
bread is to starving pilgrims, what coo] springs are to weary 
travelers, what the ali-glorious sun is to the one in the night 


watching for 1 





y, that, and ten thousand times more, Christ 
lo 


will be to thy life. He will stay the tides of sin that work to- 
ward death. He will pour in the tides that make toward life and 
} 


n 


immortality. He will feed the nerves that relate thee toward 
the kingdom of truth and beauty and the kingdoms of hope and 
Jove and the realm of immortality. Vecause God and righteous- 


ness are eternal ye shalj live immortal also. But should you 
choose disobedience until by neglect and disuse the great nerves 


that relate you to immortal realms are atrophied and die, just as 
the physical nerves die in the fleshly system, then shall the eyes 
of the all-loving Savior become dreadful unto thee. “for God 


shall bring every work into judgment, with every secret thing. 





And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall wake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt. And they that be wise shall shine with the brightness 
of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars forever and forever.” 
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HOW TO KEEP YOUNG 


Interview with a Famous Doctor 


HE man who has placed more small and worthy colleges 
on a financial footing than any other single individual, and 
who has done so in such a shrewd and practical way as 
to double or treble the amount he gave them, has also learned 
the secret of long life. Today at ei 
Pearson’s heart is still young, and the plows of Father Time 
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hty years of age Dr. D. K. 


o 
have dealt kindly with his splendid features. He would like to 
live to be one hundred years old, and in a recent interview he 
told the plans he intended to pursue in order to reach that great 
age. 

“Most men dig their graves with their teeth,” said Dr. Pear- 
sons, When asked how to attain a great age. ““My stomach is 
my friend, and I’m hapiper than any other man on earth. Old 
age depends upon heredity, common sense and a good stomach. 
There are a lot of fellows downtown who tell me they want to 
live a short life and a merry one. I want to live a long life and 
a jolly one—in my own way. Some men like their clubs and 
society. That’s all right. I don’t belong to a club and they 
couldn’t hire me to wear a swallow-tailed coat. A lot of men 
have a fine time with midnight banqueting and speechmaking. 
Let them go. I’ve got a room up here on the hill, 200 feet above 
Chicago, with the windows open at the bottom, and it’s as good 
as a picnic to me to go to bed there at 8 o’clock every night. 
The trouble with most persons is that they’re eating themselves 
to death. 

“IT don’t drink either tea or coifee. They enter the heart. 
Mrs. Pearsons and I eat practically no meat at all. A vegetable 
and a fruit diet will help a man to remain young. It’s better 
than the fountain of life or the medicinal baths. No pies or 
cakes—except for company. Our servants have meats and the 
sweets, but none for me.” 

“What is my daily time-table, you ask? Well, this will give 
you a good idea of it: 

6 a. m—Wake up and get up. 

7 a. m—Eat a light breakfast. 

8 a. m.— Catch a train. 
8:30 a. m.—Reach Chicago. 


8:45 a. n.—Walk into the office. 
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12:10 p. m.—Board train for home. 

1 p. m.—Eat dinner. 

1:45 p. m.—Take a nap. 

5:15 p. m.—Get up. 

3:30 p. m.—-Read, write and talk. 

6 p. m.—Eat a light supper. 

6:45 p. m.—Read or chat. 

8 p. m.—Retire. 

N. B.—-On Sundays the clock substitutes “church” for 
“office.” 

“Don't forget to take your nap either in the afternoon or after 
supper,” Dr. Pearsons says. “Doctors tell us not to sleep after a 
hearty meal, but don’t you listen to that sort of thing.” He has 
made up his mind to forego all evening outdoor pleasures for 
the balance of his days, for in addition to the loss of sleep that 
such affairs involve they bring in their train an excited condi- 
tion of the brain that is nothing short of a calamity. And in 
expatiating on the going out habit the doctor reaches one other 
practice that he cannot talk too much against—the search for 
pleasures that excite the brain, the eve, the ear and the nerves. 

“Don’t lose your temper. 


Never allow anything to excite you; 
keep cool. 


IT knew a man once, and there are lots more like him, 
who made life miserable for himself and everybody around 
him. He snarled at his wife, found fault with the food 
made life miserable for every one around. One day his daugh- 
ter heard me called ‘doctor’ and asked me if I wouldn't see if I 
couldn’t help her father. I took him ont on the veranda, lis- 
tened to him for half an hour, and said: ‘You’re simply a darn 
fool and you are destroying the happiness of a deserving 
ily.’ 


and 


fam- 
IT ate early the next morning and got away before he came 

They told me afterward he came in briskly, spoke cheer- 
fully to those near him, smiled at the waiter, and searched for 
me to say that he guessed I was right. 
your life away. 
to die.” 


down. 


Don’t fret and worry 
It don’t do any good unless you’re in a hurry 


The food question is one that Dr. Pearsons has thought out 
long and carefully. For the benefit of dyspeptics and old men 
who trace most of their terrors to the dreaded stomach he gives 
his recipe to the public. This is the daily bill of fare served at 
the Pearsons’ establishment, where, at any rate as far as the 
doctor and his wife are concerned, meat is something to be 
shunned and abhorred. The servants can ruin their digestions 
and physical apparatus if they please, not only with meat but on 
a@ mince pie or candy diet as well, for their employer does not 
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believe in “foreing’’ his theories on anybody. But for him the 
following daily menu suflices: 
BREAKFAST. 
Oatmeal or cracked wheat and cream. 
Fresh ege. 
Cocoa or cereal drink. 
DINNER. 
Finest potatoes to be had. 
Chicken or fish. 
Beans and other vegetables. 
Graham, corn and wheat bread. 
Baked apple and fruits. 
Boiled rain water, cooled but not iced. 
SUPPER. 
Grainois and grainose biscuit. 
Plain ginger bread. 
Fruits. 

Rich foods, he believes, are killing more men than medicines, 
and according to his observation, and being an old-time physi- 
cian, he ought to know, drugs have something to answer for. 
He thinks the temptation to indulge in rich foods in Chicago 
is so great that, even outside of the excitement attendant on 
continually being in a big city, such indulgence in itself is 
sufficient to kill off any chances one might have for reaching 
the 100-year mark. “If you want to be 100 years old,” he says, 
“keep away from Chicago as much as you can. I lived in Chi- 
‘ago hotels for nearly a score of years and I know now that I 
was lucky to get out alive.” 

On the subject of pure air the doctor waxes eloquent. Me ad- 
vises people to get as high up as they can, to live among health- 
ful trees and vegetation, to catch the scent of the country and 
to let the hungry lungs take in all the pure life-giving oxygen 
they can find. 

“When I came out to Hinsdale to live fourteen years ago,” he 
said, “my friends told me I wouldn’t live five years. See these 
trees out there? I’ve got 200 Norway pines around this house 
on the hill, and I’m 200 feet above Chicago. Pure air. The pines 
help to make it so. I sleep in a room upstairs that has seven 
windows. There are seven open fireplaces in this house. I 
keep the windows open—and at the bottom, too.” 

Dr. Pearsons has the most democratie ideas, and believes in 
humble living and unostentatious behavior, but he confesses 
that, much as he would like to keep his advice down to a plane 

where the rich man and the poor man alike might test its value, 
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he is compelled to add one more piece of advice to his little ser- 
mon on long life that touches only the rich. He believes that one 
of the greatest aids to longevity is not the possession of wealth, 
but the everlasting giving away of money and property. 

He says: “This distribution of money helps me to keep young 
and livens me up. It’s rather refreshing, don’t you know, to pick 
up a paper and see the picture of some new science hall or 
library or dormitory that you have helped to build. Makes me 
feel as if I was having a good time. 

“T’ve got a lot of money that I earned in this western wilder- 
ness years ago, and [ don’t want to die until I have given it back 
to the West. There are a lot of places where the young fellows 
need colleges and schools, and I’m fixing them up as fast as I 
ean. This giving away of money is great fun, it’s exhilarating.” 

To look at the doctor you would believe every word he said 
was gospel truth. It was an inspiration to meet him and come 
in touch with his strong personality. 
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MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS.’ 


ROF. RICHARD T. ELY, of the University of Wisconsin, 


well known as the foremost 





ican of the historical 














school of economists, has just published through the house 

of the Macmillan Co, a work on “Monopoties and Trusts” which 
is bound to attract widespread atiention. At this time wl 
lic interest in the subject so general and intense, at 
ledge of the subject so hazy, so incoherent, and in mar 
so absolutely wanting, it is particularly fortunate that 

en and vote should have oifer« to him so eat l, scientifie 

ind scholarly a study of this 1] . The whole dis n is 

robeably the mest complete to und today he whole 





ranee of economie literature 


chapter contains an exhaustive eritienl analvsis of 

















the concept of monopoly, tracing the idea he tl] econ- 
oinies from mor to the writers of the present day, and brine- 
thought t rounds the word 
1 popul \s a result 
ul concludes that “M noly 
of a mm the pa f one or 
mere persons engaged in some Hine of business, which eives 


exclusive control more particularly, althoueh not sole 





.s 


respect to price, 





A study of the “Classification and Causes of Monopoly” fills 
the second chapter of the book. Various elassi ieatio ire made 
based upon diferent views of the subjeet, but the one Which the 

i rards as the most i nportant, and the one to 

tost attention is that based upon the souree of 

from a comn ible Cesire to avoid even 

argument by er ror, Ely in the present 

term “artificial the has used in earlier 

Writings to name one of the main classes. and for it substitutes 
the word “social.” “Social Mor opoties,” avcording to the author, 
“arise from social arrangements, and express the will of society 


as a whole through cove 





iment, or of a scetion of society strone 
ng 


enough to impose its will upon society.” The other main el 
that of “Natural Monopolies,” con i 
“rest back upon natural arraneements. as distinguished from 


The word “natural” is used by the author 
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in the generally accepted sense of having an origin “apart from 
man’s will, and not infrequently even in opposition to it.” This 
complete classification is of an interest and value such as to 
justify its insertion here entire: 


A. SOCIAL MONOPOLIES. 


I.—General Welfare Monopolies— 

1. Patents, 

2. Copyrights, 

3. Public Consumption Monopolies, 

4. Trade Marks, 

5. Fiseal Monopolies. 

1I1.—Special Privilege Monopolies— 
3ased on Public Favoritism, 

2. Based on Private Favoritism. 


B. NATURAL MONOPOLIES. 


I.—Those Arising From a Limited Supply of Raw Material. 
II.—Those Arising From Droperties Inherent in the Business, 
I1I.—Those Arising From Secrecy. 

In the third chapter, the author treats of the ‘Law of Monop- 
oly Price.” After a discussion of the method of determining the 
“revenue point,” Prof. Ely offers the results of a critical study 
of the concrete social conditions which determine one of the two 
factors in the establishment of the monopoly price. The conclu- 
sion, formulated as a new and more fundamental law of monop- 
oly price, not replacing, but supplementing the older and well- 
known one, is as follows: ‘The greater the intensity of custom- 
ary use, the higher the general average of well-being, and the 
more readily wealth is generally expended, the higher the monop- 
oly price.” The author carefully explains that whereas the ten- 
dency of competition, in proportion to its completeness, is to 
produce uniformity of price, the tendency of monopoly is ex- 
actly the opposite; diversity, and not uniformity, in the absence 
of external pressure, extending to the prices asked by monopo- 
lists even from different social classes. This phase of the treat- 
ment is, I believe, something new in economic literature. 

Chapter 4, which treats of the “Limits of Monopoly and the 
Permanency of Competition,” has for its chief interest the clear 


distinction which it shows to exist between the field of compe- 
tition and the field of monopoly. It is worthy of note that Prof. 
Ely and the French writer, M. de Rousiers, have independently 
arrived at the same conclusion: that very many so-called monopo- 
lies are not inherently monopolies at all, but are simply adjunct 
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monopolies. The author’s conclusion from a study of this phase 
of the general subject is that a permanent fiela of competition, 
alongside the monopolistic field is not only possible, but is even 
indicated by the present status of industry. 

In chapter 5, the author deals with the phenomena of large- 
scale production, and of the vast industrial combinations which 
have been so marked a feature of the recent economic and social 
history of America. In this chapter, Prof. Ely emphatically re- 
peats his dissent from the views of those who assert that monop- 
oly may arise from mere massing of capital in the control of 
business. Businesses which have seemed to attain monopoly in 
this way will be found on closer examination to be merely para- 
sitie growths, which have been enabled by abnormal conditions 
to continue their existence as monopolies. 

In the last chapter, the author treats of the evils of monopolies 
and of the so-called trusts, and concludes with a discussion of 
remedies. Many of the evils which have been alleged have, in the 
opinion of the author, no existence at all, while many others have 
been much exaggerated. Real evils, however, are sufficiently 
numerous and sufficiently serious to demand most earnest and 
thoughtful consideration. 

A discussion of various proposed remedies which he is en- 
tirely unwilling to approve, is followed by constructive sugges- 
tions as to the line which intelligent social action wili follow. 
The most important recommendation is that of public ownership 
and public management of natural monopolies, with the possible 
exception of those which depend upon searcity of raw material, 
which, in the view of the author, might perhaps better be pri- 
vately managed, though publicly owned. Other suggestions of 
the author are conscious social effort towards educational pro- 
gress, and the diffusion of a better understanding and a more 
intelligent and saner interest in regard to this and other eco- 
nomie questions. The author has little patience with legislation 
aimed directly against large-scale production or industrial com- 
bination as such, believing that the movement towards this form 
of production is both necessary and in a high degree socially 
advantageous. He therefore recommends, instead, such laws as 
will regulate the great private corporations for the protection 
of purchasers, of employes, and of the general public. 

Throughout the work, as in all else that the author has writ- 
ten, there is evident a purpose to preserve together the true sci- 
entific spirit of investigation and the central and inspiring 
motive of promotion of the public welfare. This latter charae- 


teristic, not less than his inductive or historical method, serves 
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to mark Prof. E!ly’s place in the ranks of economic writers and 
teachers. 

Specialists and more advanced students in the field of econo- 
mies will be particularly interested in the announcement that 
Prof. Ely’s book on “Monopolies and Trusts” is one part of a 
general work on the Distribution of Wealth which the author 
has had in preparation for many years, and which, when com- 
pleted, will occupy several volunies, 

The whole work, as planned, is divided into five main div 


which may be termed bocks. the titles of which are as follows: 





ons, 


Book I, “The Fundamentals in the I 





isting Socio-F 


. 


conomie 





l 


Order, as Viewed from the Standpoint of Distribution’: Book TT, 
in Distribution’: Book IIT, “Individual 


Fortunes”; Book IV, “Aetual and Contemplated Modifications of 


“The Separate Fact 








the Distribution® of Wealth’: Book V, “Soe 





and 
Wealth Distribution.” Book Tis to consist of nine “parts,” with 
subject-heads as follows: Vart T. Public and Private Propetty; 


Part IT, Contract and Its Conditions: Part ITT, Vested I ‘ests 
Part IV, Personal Conditions; Part V, Cust 


tom; Part VI, Competi- 
tion; Part VII, Monopoly; Par 
; I, | : 


Benevolence. The author’ 





Public Authority: Part TX, 
nt work is therefore Part VII 


Monopoly is also to be treated in some of its aspects 
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of Book 


in Part VI, and in portions of Ve I 


ok If, which will deal with 


“Differential Gains” and with “Surplus Value.” 





The author, in his preface to “Monenolies and Trusts,” 


mi of 


speaks 
as follows regarding his plan of separate publication of the va 





ous divisions of the complete work: “Undoubtedly this explana- 


sadvantages in the publication of one 
7 
i 


tion suggests certain di 








small part of a large work, when all the parts are so closely 
related; but is the only practicable method for so extensive a 


treatise as the auth« 





’s work on the Distribution of Wealth: and 
it has its obvious advantages as well as its drawbacks.” 





At the same time with the anneuncement of Prof. Elv’s new 


hook and of a larger work upon the general subject, which is 
to follow in a series of separate volumes, comes the further 
announcement of a projected encyclopedia of the social sciences 


to be known as The Citizen’s Library of Economies, Polities, and 
Sociolovy. The work on “Monopolies and Tru 


: 


ts” is the initial 
s general work on 
Distribution. The library is to be published by the Macmillan 
Company, under the editorship of Prof, Ely. 

The editor’s preface has the following outline of policy and in- 
tention: 


“It is hoped eventually to cover the three fields of knowledge 





volume of the library, as well as of the author’ 
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indicated by the title in such a way that the various series in- 
eluded in the Library will afford information concerning the 
theory and facts of these sciences so complete that the volumes 
will have some of the advantages of an eneyeclopedie work com- 
bined with those of separate and distinct treatises.To aid in the 
accomplishment of this purpose, it is planned to issue from 
time to time an index volume or supplement binding together 
a series on related subjects. An illustration is afforded by a 
proposed series on cities which will cover the entire field of 
municipal life and government: the index volume or supplement 
containing the references to the seperate topics in the various 


my 
4 


volumes. his Library thus includes new and valuable fea- 
tures, for it will give to the publie a set of works which, on 
topics of importance to every citizen, will afford information 
which must now be sought from a great multiplicity of sources, 
and often sought in vain. 

“The character of the writers and the management of the 
Library will be such as to inspire confidence. The utmost pains 
will be taken to secure the greatest possible accuracy in all 
statements of fact and theory, and no partisan bias will disturb 
conclusions. It is the conviction of the editor that scientific 
work in the field of the humanities may be made generally in- 
teresting to intelligent citizens through cultivation of clearness 
in statement and a good literary style. There are masterpieces 
in economics which rank as literature, as Adam Smith’s ‘Wealth 
of Nations’ and John Stuart Mill’s ‘Political Economy’ bear wit- 
ness. But while the sciences of economies, politics and sociol- 
‘ogy are of concern to the citizen and make appropriate the title 
‘The Citizen’s Libracy,’ it is desired to lay emphasis on the fact 
that in no case will the interests of science be sacrificed to pop- 
ularity. The aim will be to bring every volume in the Library 
up to the present standard of science, and it is hoped that the 
Library will in more than one instance push forward the boun- 
daries of knowledge.” ; 

Negotiations already well under way will result in the publi- 
eation of other volumes of the Library within the near future. 
There is today in the English language nothing which fills the 
place of the great German Handbucher. It is therefore all the 
more gratifying to hear of the contemplated departure just 
described, and to notice that the new Library will in its form pos- 
sess certain clearly apparent advantages which are lacking in the 
encyclopedic German works. 
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containing the references to the separate topics in the various 
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If CHRIST SHOULD COME TODAY 


HELEN A. BEARD 


If we could find Him on the great highway 
Or city street, 

O, would we crowd to touch His garment’s hem 
Or kiss His feet ? 


| Christ should come today ! 


If. He should come today! 
If the All Searching One should find us out 
And call our name, 
Would we press forward toward the outstretched hand, 
Or sink in shame? 
If He should come today! 
The Prince of Peace amidst the clang of war 
And battle heat ; 
O, would we lay our weapons down 
Before His feet? 


If He should come today! 

Above all honors and the paltry things 
That men call great 

Is He enshrined, and have we kept our faith 
Inviolate ? 


O, poor, and weak, and blind! 
Living for self, we make our petty plans, 
Map out each year; 
Forgetting in an hour we know not of 
He may appear. 


O gentle, pitying Christ! 

Delay Thy coming to the weary soul 
So sick of sin; 

Draw close Thy cords of love until his heart 
Shall take Thee in. 


Then come at morn or eve! 

Whether in manhood, youth or feeble age 
Thy visit fall, 

To Him who loves Thee all is well, since Christ 
Is all in all. 


(This poem appeared for the first time in Mr. Sheldon’s edition of the Topeka 
Capital, and it has already been widely quoted. The author is the wife of the 
famous Cartoonist, Mr. Frank Beard.) 

















EXPERT OPINION ON VITAL PROBLEMS 


THE FUTURE OF EUROPE 
UNITED STATES JUDGE PETER S. GROSSCUP 


N England I believe there has been a change of feeling. The 
people realize that Kruger was taxing his people, not to fat- 
ten his own purse, as they at first believed, but to buy arms 

to defend themselves against such as the Jameson raid, and I 
believe that if England could wipe out the past four months she 
would be willing to give the Transvaal her liberty. 

The people of the future in Europe are the Slavs....Some day 
the Slavs will give a different complexion to Europe. Should 
England tose in the Boer war, she will lose her prestige. The 
United Kingdom will be divided and wrecked and the Germans 
and Slavs will be the only great races of Europe....Austria and 
Hungary are merely held together by a thread, and that is Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. When the Emperor dies they will stay 
apart. 

France is weak, staggering. She is diminishing in population, 
in political power, in literary achievements. She has no great 
men now....Had it not been for the Paris Exposition there would 
have been a revolution in France last summer over the Dreyfus 
incident. The French can have a revolution any time, but an 
exposition only once in ten years, so they postponed the one for 
the other. 


ENVIRONMENT VERSUS HEREDITY 
HASTINGS H. HART, LI. D. 


~ HERE has been much discussion as to whether it is possible 
‘| for acquired characteristics and habits to be transmitted 
by heredity; also the deeper question whether character as a 
whole can be so transmitted. No one doubts that a good hered- 
ity can be overcome by environment. We know that the best 
born child may be corrupted by a few weeks of separation from 
good influences and intimate association with the vile; but 
many seem to question whether the converse is true. While the 
power of a good environment upon a bad heredity is less efficient 
and less rapid in its operation, yet in the case of a normal child, 
if taken young enough, the evil can almost invariably be eradi- 
cated. 
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With reference to heredity, the waifs of society may be divid- 
ed into (1) those who are the subjects of an unconquerable hered- 
ity; those who inherit incurable disease; those who are feeble- 
minded and those who belong to the class of moral imbeciles; 
(2) those who have a bad heredity from diseased, shiftless, 
vicious or incompetent ancestors, which weakens them for the 
struggle of life, exposes them to peculiar peril and entitles them 
to special care and oversight, but does not stand in the way of 
their right development, under favorable conditions. 

With reference to environment, the waifs of society may be 
divided into: (1) those in whom a bad heredity has been inten- 
sified by unfavorable conditions and surroundings; (2) those in 
whom a good heredity has been perverted by unfavorable en- 
vironment, and (3) those whose heredity and environment are 
normal, being no worse and no better than those of the ordinary 
child. 

Preventive medicine involves several essentials: (1) the pre- 
vention of the birth of diseased individuals; (2) cleanliness of 
the individual, his surroundings and the hospital; (3) removal 
of the subject from the atmosphere of contagion; (4) segrega- 
tion of the diseased individual, in order, on the one hand to 
prevent contagion to others, and on the other, to favor remedial 
treatment. te 

The most effective method of preventing the effects of heredity 
in multiplying the insane, the feeble-minded, epileptices, con- 
suniptives, scrofulous and syphilitie people, is to prevent the vie- 
tims of those maladies from becoming parents, and the simplest 
and most practical way of accomplishing this is by retaining 
the individual under careful guardianship in a suitable institu- 
tion. 

This policy finds its justification as a measure of public safety 
in such facts as those brought out in Mr. Ernest Bicknell’s 
paper on “Feeble-mindedness as an Inheritance,” in which he 
shows that out of 248 families in Indiana where feeble-minded- 
ness existed, there were 101 families, out of 447 persons 359, or 80 
per cent, were found to be feeble-minded. 

The public welfare demands provision for the moral imbecile. 
It is generally conceded that, just as we have people who are 
morally insane, losing, through a diseased brain, the power of 
moral discrimination and driven through insane impulses to the 
commission of crime, so there are moral imbeciles who are born 


into the world with a like deficiency, unable to discriminate 
between right and wrong. These cases are not frequent, but 
their existence is indisputable. 
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EXPERT OPINIONS ON VITAL PROBLEMS 

Children who remain in the same region with vicious parents 
and relatives are very likely to suffer sooner or later, either 
from the malice or the mistaken affection o1 these relatives. If 
they escape this misfortune they are likely to suffer from the 
thoughtlessness of people who are familiar with the facts cf 
their birth and ancestors, and above all, they are likely to 
suffer from the direct contagion taken from those about them 
in the place cf birth. 

The institution is necessary as a permanent refuge for many 
of those who are irremedially diseased, insane or feeble-minded. 
it is necessary also for the education of special classes—the deaf, 
the blind, the deformed and crippled children. It is necessary 
in many cases for children who have been neglected as well 
as for delinquent children. But of late it has been seen that a 
large proportion even of the delinquent children can be suecess- 
eh 


fu dealt with in family homes. 


Many of those in charge of institutions for children have come 
to recognize that institutional life is natural and undesirable 
except as a temporary expedient. This conviction finds expres- 
sion in the change of name from asylums, “refugees” and “re- 
formatories,” to homes and industrial schools: in the change 
from the congregate to the family system. It is surprising with 
what facility the children of the slums, if normal, are absorbed 
into the family life, and with what cheerfulness and self-sacri- 
fice good men and women open their homes, net only to the 
sweet and lovable little ones, but also to those unattractive and 
ill-born children, who, under this beautiful and fostering care, 
develop and blossom like house plants brought from the cellar 
in the spring. 


EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL ON CELL AND TISSUE 
A.D. McConacnir, M. D 


ODERN research upon the action of aleohol has shown 
M that the prevailing theories and beliefs of the day, es- 
pecially those of the layman, are erroneous, due to tradition 
and misconeeived and unscientifie knowledge of our forefathers 
in former g@wenerations. 

The publie, and scientific men in particular, are asking the 
questions—-Why is it that such profound changes, in mind and 
body, follow its use? Why should it cause delusions, delirium, 
stupor and exhilaration? To answer these we must go to the 
laboratory and there, by exact experiments with instruments of 
precision try to solve these hidden mysteries, aided by clinical 
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observation. Physiology teaches us that the body is an aggre- 
gation of cells. Each cell consists of protoplasm, granular in 
character. These cells differ in form and function. Cells repro- 
duce themselves, assimilate, grow and have sensibility, that is, 
respond to stimulus. Verfect health depends upon the perfec- 
tion of growth and function of these cells. Anything that inter- 
feres with their nutrition, activity or growth seriously interferes 
with the welfare of the body. The cells may be injured, pois- 
oned and their growth impaired, yet repair may follow or death 
of the cells may result. Keeping these facts in view, we may 
better understand how deleteriously poisonous materials may 
effect our tissues and cells. In studying the effects of alcohol 
upon the cells and tissues of the body, let it be understood that 
we mean alcohol as alcohol, found in all of the varied alcoholic 
drinks, and not the adulterations which may be associated 
with it. 

Experiments have shown that after the ingestion of alcohol 
into the stomach, it can be found unchanged in the blood and in 
considerable quantity in the brain in one and a half or two 
minutes. This rapid absorption is followed by a sense of warmth 
due to dilation of the capillaries whose vaso-motor fibres have 
been paralyzed, and to the rapid extraction of water which fol- 
lows the contact of alcohol on the tissues and cells of the body. 
The heart’s action is increased but lessened in power. The blood 
is altered, the white corpuscles being diminished in number and 
activity. 

Dr. Berkley has shown that the circulatory apparatus is in- 
jured by the presence of a poisonous irritant circulating in the 
blood and the destructive action of the alcohol on the white 
blood cells. He has shown this action to be particularly dele- 
terious to the brain cells. These disabled blood cells are swept 
bv the blood into the cerebral circulation, and as the atonic con- 
dition of the heart and arteries is not able to propel them on- 
ward through the finer capillaries of the brain. stasis ensues, 
and they accumulate around the brain cells, and there retain the 
irritant poison and farther endanger the capillary walls. Rup- 
ture of the smaller capillaries ensues. The disintegrated leuco- 
cytes and the alcoholic irritant interfere with the nutrition and 
force of the brain cells. Brain cells, as we know them, have 
branches—dendrites, running out from the cell body. These den- 
drites are contiguous but not continuous with the dendrites of 
neighboring cells. These dendrites are shrunken and retracted 
by the influence of the alcohol. 


The same observer has shown the cell body to be changed. its 
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granules eroded and altered in their relations, the nutrition 
and inherent force of the cell being impaired. This is shown 
from clinical observation, as noted in decreased resolution, mus- 
cular and mental energy, failure to produce sleep; lowering of 
moral and ethical sense; nutritive disturbances and mental and 
emotional changes follow. 

That alcohol has a profound effect on protoplasm is undoubted. 
It lessens the absorption of oxygen by the red blood cells, and 
diminishes the elimination of carbon dioxide. It has a selective 
degenerative action on nerve fibres and cells. This has been es- 
pecially noted in their peripheral terminations. There seems 
to be a swelling due to infiltration with leucocytes and fatty 
granules, then a thickening and inflammation followed by de- 
generation and wasting of nerve and muscle fibres. In optic 
neuritis the interstitial tissue is found affected. 

To sum up the observed deteriorating etfects of alcohol on the 
brain cells—we have the cells shrunken and wasted, the den- 
drites shrunken and retracted, nerve fibres atrophied and super- 
added, new formed connective tissue. The effects as noted on 
stomach tissue and cells are as follows, atrophy of peptic gland 
cells and increase of connective tissue. 

The liver shows proliferation of the cells and increase in 
leucocytes, and ‘increase of the connective tissue. The kidneys 
show similar phenomena. The heart becomes fatty and enfee- 
bled, due to atrophy of muscular fibres. Its vessels become 
atheromatous. 

In all cases, the use of alcohol in any form is followed by a 
lessening of the white blood cells and a diminished resistance to 
all forms of fatigue. 

The most marked effect of the use of alcohol is noted on the 
special senses. Careful observers have noted, before and after 
the use of alcohol, the condition of the senses, and in all cases 
a diminution in acuteness and activity was observed. While a 
man may believe that his senses are keener and his powers of 
endurance greater, careful experiments with instruments of pre- 
cision have shown that his hearing is reduced, his acuity of vision 
is lowered, his taste obtunded, his sense of smell blunted, his 
sense of strength, as shown by the dynamometer, materially 
reduced, and his eloquence discounted by the listener who has 
not been imbibing. The combination of ideas is much slower, 
processes of thought are altered, speech becomes more and more 
prominent. 

The pain, heat and touch sense are diminished and weakened 
by even small doses, as from one to four drams. 
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, then, this be a true picture of the ravages, anatomical anc 
If, then, this be a tru t f tl avages, anatomical and 
physiological, of aleohol upon every cell and tissue of the body, 
what is to be said of the food value of aleohol? To answer this, 
et us ask the question, what is food? According to the Stan- 
let k the quest hat is food? A ding to the St 

dard Dictionary food is “that which is eaten or 
ishment, ailment, nutriment, in the scientifie 


drunk, for nour- 
sense; any sub- 
stance that being taken into the body of animal or plant, serves 
through organic action to build up normal structure or supply 
the waste of tissue, nutriment, ailment as distinguished from con- 
diment.” Bartholow says, “Alcohol is a useful food.” The U.S. 
Dispensatory says, “Taken along with food in small quantities 
it favors digestion by its local effect upon the stomach.” 

These and many other similar opinions go to show the ideas of 
past thinkers relative to the tonic and nutritive properties of 
aleoholic beverages. Now, as to digestion itself—instead of 
aiding digestion, as was formerly supposed—is has been shown 
by many careful observers, opinions to the contrary notwith- 
standing, that alcohol in very small amounts retards the diges- 
tion, especially of proteids. Hence the amount of nutrient ma- 
terial to be taken up by the blood is reduced, and the blood, as 
we have already seen, impaired by the presence of alcohol cir- 
culating in it, thereby the upbuilding and renovation of the 
tissues and cells is interfered with and retrograde toxins re- 
tained to further impair their vitality. 

Mankind’s great confidence in the use of alcohol for the sav- 
ing of life and the promotion of health, is largely attributable 
to our fathers in medicine. But that influence is passing, and 
may we not hope to soon see every medical man enlisted in com- 


bating the erroneous opinions, so tenaciously held by our prede- 
cessors ? 























